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Religious Education. 


My Dear Frienp—In my last letter, I described to you 
the course by which Fellenberg believes, that a child must 
be led to the elements of religious truth; beginning with the 
affectionate care and tender caresses of the mother, which open 
his mind to the conception of a Supreme Preserver and Ben- 
efactor, to whose works he is directed as the evidence of his 
existence, and carrying him on by a course of lessons founded 
on the observation of himself and those around him, attended 
with the examples and instructions of the Bible, to a practical 
conception of the great duties of life. 

I quoted his remark, that ‘we see even in our own day, 
that every thing which parents, which nature, which consctence, 
and the observation of our own hearts can accomplish for the 
moral development of children is inadequate. It is on this 
account, that the aid which Scripture history affords should be 
welcome to every educator.’ He therefore makes it a part of 
the course of regular instruction at the earliest period, when 
the child is capable of understanding its simple narratives. 
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Scripture history is peculiarly important, because it informs 
us of the agency and superintendence of the Deity in the events 
of this world. General history is not therefore unnecessary, 
or useless. It embraces an account of many excellent men, 
often in circumstances more analagous to our own, and serves 
to illustrate and confirm the lessons derived from the Scriptures. 

Thus far, he observes, we are chiefly confined to the sphere 
of ‘what may be called Natural Religion,’ and as some doubts 
have been suggested concerning his views of Revelation, you 
will be gratified with a full account of his views, in his own 
language, addressed to his assistants, at a period when efforts 
had been made, with too much success, to undermine the re- 
ligious belief of his pupils. 

He remarks, that if all our observations of the objects of na- 
ture, and the operations of our own minds, and the history of man 
‘lead us to the Deity as the Creator and the Moral Governor 
of the world, how ought we to welcome a revelation from him.’ 
—‘ A revelation that harmonizes in the most perfect manner, with 
the instructions which have been already afforded us, in so 
many ways, in the sphere of what is termed Natural Religion, 
concerning our highest good; and adds security to our faith, 
which might be impaired by the strength of common opinion, 
if no higher sanction was afforded ; and it were left solely to 
the support of our weakness and frailty—A revelation, which 
in the midst of a world sunk in selfishness, inculeates the most 
extensive, the noblest benevolence ; which teaches us to love 
even our enemies, and to do them good; which recommends 
it, not merely by words but by actions; which excites us to 
practice it, by the example of Jesus Christ, who (as all admit) 
voluntarily endured the greatest sufferings, and gave himself to 
the death of the cross, for the sake of our race—A revelation, 
comprising a moral law, which the eighteen centuries that have 
since elapsed, have been as little able to excel, as preceding 
ages were to attain, in purity ; and a code of moral instruction 
which penetrates the sanctuaries of human nature, which 
leaves no depths and no heights of it unexplored, and is adapt- 
ed to all its peculiarities—A revelation, which has continued to 
advance in its triumphs over the vices and prejudices of men, 
for 1800 years, notwithstanding all the weaknesses of those to 
whom it was committed ; has maintained itself against all the 
attacks of its enemies ; and through all these contests, as through 
a series of confirming and purifying trials, has become the high- 
est glory of Humanity and Divinity.’ 
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‘ How is it possible, that such a revelation, when exhibited, 
should not be embraced by human spirits, espec ially at a peri- 
od in which miserable indifference, or sometimes even worse 
fanaticism, play their corrupting game with the highest good of 
our race, and its only means of safety, in a manner more pre- 
sumptuous and bold than ever before. Never could the ex- 
alted character of Jesus Christ, be more appropriately present- 
ed to the adoration of our race than at this moment. Never 
could the imitation of the example he has given us in the in- 
struction of the ignorant, the direction of the wandering, and 
the deliverance of the world from evil, be more strongly rec- 
ommended to the true philanthropist.’ 

‘Were Christian faith withdrawn from us, we should be 
deprived of the only soil in which the tender shoots of good 
which appear in childhood, can be trained to produce fragrant 
blossoms, and sanctifying fruits.’ 

‘We establish our institutions upon the basis of genuine Chris- 
tianity. We proceed, in the commencement of our labors, 
upon the essential principles and conditions of the Gospel. 
Every sound system of education must rest on the instructions 
of Jesus Christ. In those instructions is given the substance 
of its theory ; the best practical example for the educator is to 
be found in the Saviour of men; and, in the result, we should 
aim at no other object, than the realization of that kingdom of 
God, to which he has directed mankind.’ 

‘The great traits of the character of Christ, may, at the 
commencement, seem to our pupils like the first dawning rays 
of the morning, which are scattered and almost lost in the 
clearness of an unclouded horizon. The mind of the child at 
this period, is far from being capable of comprehending his 
divine love, embracing all mankind with inexhaustible and 
profound sympathy ; his unbounded devotion to the welfare of 
our race. We should therefore do well, to let this exhibition 
rest upon his mind, sometime after it is first presented, before 
we attempt to follow out this important subject into all its 
details.’ 

The study of Grecian and Roman History, it is observed, 
will enrich the mind with subjects for comparison and illustra- 
tion; and enable the pupil to perceive the pre-eminence of 
Christianity over all the superstitions of those cultivated nations, 
and the philosophy of their wise men. It will also show him 
the urgent need of a revelation, and prepare him for a more 
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complete course of Scripture History, in which the life, char- 
acter and instructions of Christ, should be more fully exhibited. 

The portion of the course I have now described, is designed 
to be equally applicable to the pupils of various sects, Catholics, 
Greeks, Lutherans, and Reformed, which are found in the in- 
stitution. In establishing the institution for all sects, Fellenberg 
feels bound to cherish, rather than impair their attachment 
to the religion of their fathers, and therefore avoids all doctri- 
nal instruction, which could excite doubts or hostility. It is in- 
tended rather to be a course of Christian morality, comprising 
the general duties we owe towards God, as well as those to- 
wards man. He also considers it hazardous to present the diffi- 
cult or mysterious doctrines of religion too early to the minds 
of children. In calling upon them to attend to subjects entirely 
beyond their comprehension, and incapable of application to 
their own circumstances, they acquire the habit, either of list- 
ening with indifference to the most important of subjects, or 
of employing words, without ideas; both equally pernicious to 
their intellectual improvement, and their religious feeling. 

He also adopts, as a fundamental! principle, the declaration 
of our Saviour: ‘If any man will do his will, he shall know 
of the doctrine, whether it be of God.’ He believes the best 
preparation for understanding and valuing the precepts of Chris- 
tianity, is to implant its spirit in the heart, and accustom the 
pupil to act it out in the life. 

It is for want of an analogous sympathy or feeling, that the 
world so often consider the genuine feelings of the Christian, ex- 
travagant, and his conduct quixotic. Indeed, both reason and 
experience combine to show us, that it is not until the child 
has been accustomed to the exercise of benevolent feelings, 
and to their display in action, that he can understand the assu- 
rance: ‘It is more blessed to give than to receive.’ It is not 
until he has made a multitude of unsuccessful efforts, to walk 
steadily in the course which duty and prudence point out to 
him, that he can realize his need of aid and guidance, or attach 
any value to the command—‘If any man lack wisdom, let 
him ask of God, who giveth liberally, and upbraideth not.’ 

In this portion of education especially, it is important that 
action should follow instruction; that practice should be inti- 
mately connected with theory; that the pupil may never be 
left to consider his religious sentiments, as a thing separated 
from his ordinary life. It is indispensable that this habit be 
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early formed. Whoever has not been accustomed from ‘his 
infancy, in every part of his intercourse with others, to observe 
the rule, “ Do unto others as ye would that others should do 
unto you,” even to the most minute details of doing and refrain- 
ing, and with conscientious care, will not learn at a later period 
to regulate his conduct by this fundamental rule of the moral 
law, without the greatest difficulty.” Hence the frequent im- 
perfections of daily conduct, in those who seem anxious to do 
their duty. 

But in addition to this Elementary and Practical course, 
each pupil is consigned to the care of a clergyman of his 
own church, whose daily duty it is to introduce him to the 
Doctrines of Christianity, as professed by his parents. The 
course of Scripture History is continued, or reviewed, and por- 
tions are committed to memory. Portions or books of the 
Scriptures are next read, and explained in a critical manner. 
A summary of Christian Doctrines and Duties, expressed in 
the most simple scriptural language, concludes the instruction 
of the inferior classes. 

The higher classes study a more extended Scriptural Cate- 
chism of Christian Doctrine as connected with Natural Reli- 
gion and morals. ‘The explanation of the New Testament in 
Greek, and finally, general views of Ecclesiastical History, 
complete the course of religious instruction. 

The public service of the Sabbath is conducted by Fellen- 
berg, and one of the clergymen, alternately. ‘Two religious 
lessons are given to each class during the week, and the pupils 
are required to give an account of the discourse of the preced- 
ing Sunday, and receive explanations on points which may 
not have been understood. 

With those who are unwilling to receive religious lessons, no 
compulsion is used. ‘Time is given to overcome their prejudices 
and soften their dispositions, and they are left to acquire grad- 
ually the spirit of the institution. 

Such is the course of religious instruction adopted by Fel- 
lenberg, to meet the wants and the prejudices of the various 
sects for whom his institutions have been opened. The task is 
one of difficulty, which few would be willing to undertake, and 
while mere spectators will be disposed to regard the system as 
too rigid or too liberal, according to their respective opinions, 
I feel bound to say, that I found the spirit of Christianity per- 
vading the daily intercourse and habits of Hofwyl, to a degree 
which J have seldom witnessed in a public institution. 
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Village School of Sassendorf. [ Nov., 


Art. Il. —Vitutace Scuoor or SAssENDORF. 


= our number for September, we commenced an account ofa reform ina 
village school in Germany. We now present the remainder, which we 
think will be equally interesting to every friend of improvement. ] 


Ir children are allowed to indulge in habits of mischief, 
I think that they hereby lay the foundation for a bad character 
when they have grown up; but I do not consider such conduct as 
absolutely criminal. I would have the teacher observe care- 
fully the conduct and character of the children, and remember, 
that thoughtlessness, and a certain predilection for the enjoy- 
ment of the senses, are characteristic of the age. Fatigued 
and soured, as he often is, by his laborious duties, and sur- 
rounded by a crowd of active and mischievous boys, he is 
sometimes uncertain what to do. In my opinion, it is the duty 
of the parish to interest themselves in such a teacher. ‘They 
should win him over gradually to their confidence, and im- 
press him with the belief, that one who puts great confidence 
in children, succeeds far better than he who puts a very 
limited confidence in them ; and that the teacher who uses vio- 
lent and frequent chastisement, impairs his own health and con- 
tentment, and does injury to children. 

The teacher of the school in this village, has gradually fallen 
in with my views in regard to a mild and affectionate treatment 
of children, and by acting upon them, has made his school a 
scene of enjoyment, instead of a gloomy prison. He begins 
and closes punctually. During vacations, he proves abundantly 
that he cannot enjoy himself away from his duties. He has 
frequently remarked to me, that he finds children less inclined 
to study and to good manners, after vacation, than they were 
before ; though for my part, I consider relaxation as essential to 
their health. 

After what has been said, it will not appear strange that 
we have no code of punishments. By the constant presence 
of the teacher, and the public examination by the minister, 
every crime is prevented. Levity, forgetfulness, and negli- 
gence, are treated as such, and we are careful to distinguish 
between vices of the heart, and those which originate from a 
weakness of understanding. The negligent child is called to 
account, is admonished, and for a short time is disgraced. 
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Children who are frequently tardy, or who stay away too often, 
are reported to the Inspector, who in this case, is the minister, 
and he confers with them and with their parents. ‘The frequent 
presence of the Inspector at the beginning of school, and the 
possibility of receiving admonition from him, stimulates the 
children to be punctual at school, and obliges parents to fur- 
nish them their meals, seasonably. It is only when a child 
is uniformly stubborn and disobedient, when he exposes 
himself to punishment by some great crime, that he receives 
chastisement from the instructor. All petty offences are re- 
ported by the teacher to the Inspector, and he attends to them 
when he examines the school. He orders the child to attend 
him after school, and keeps him shut up for a quarter of an hour. 
To this punishment, | have never had occasion to resort but 
twice, since I have been connected with the school. Since 
tickets and the book of credits were given up, the only re- 
wards existing are those which are natural ; and which consist 
in the confidence of their guardians, friendly looks and words, 
and little expressions of commendation. 

The reformation of instruction, was the last thing to which 
I devoted my attention. It is my opinion, that the love of order, 
punctuality, and cleanliness, and a regard to the laws of God, 
ought to be awakened, before the means of knowledge are 
increased ; for | consider onDER and PUNCTUALITY, as a prin- 
cipal means of advancement in knowledge, and in mental 
improvement. Knowledge and skill, without method, without 
a regard to laws and a reverence for the Supreme Being, are 
of no avail in.-making either good citizens or good men ; and it 
is a principal object of a school, to form citizens for this world 
and for heaven. 

The children are divided into three classes, according to their 
skill in reading. The first class learn the alphabet and spel- 
ling. Idid not attempt to introduce the improved mode of 
teaching the alphabet, because the teacher disliked it; and 
I have found from experience, that that method of instruc- 
tion succeeded best which was best adapted to the teacher’s 
own mind and habits. ‘The success of a school depends more 
on his good will and activity, than on any particular methods 
of instruction. The second class read words and learn to ac- 
cent. The third, or highest class, are full readers; and are 
taught to understand and utter impressively what they read. To 
benefit the children, and make them skilful in speaking and in 
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spelling, they perform these exercises in chorus, or all at the 
same time, a plan which pleases them very much. In spelling 
and reading, parents can assist children ; and aid is in this way 
very generally derived from parents in this village. In all three 
of the classes, after exercising the whole together, each child 
is called upon individually to sustain an examination, and some- 
times the usual exercises are suspended entirely, for the sake 
of practising an inattentive child. In order to introduce an ex- 
pressive and simple method, I undertook to conduct the ele- 
mentary reading myself, in the presence of the instructor. 

Good reading, that is to say, not only that which is animated, 
and in which a proper sound is given to letters, but also that in 
which proper accent and modulation are used, to make it un- 
derstood and felt—such reading, seems to be very much ne- 
glected, and we rarely find correct, much less expressive read- 
ing, inschools. A child, from a want of care in instructing him, 
accustoms himself to a want of reflection in reading, and the 
consequence is that he becomes thoughtless and mechanical on 
more important occasions, and even during divine worship in 
the church. In this way, the school, the object of which is to 
arouse and employ his mind, renders him attentive only to 
words. I employ a very simple method to make good readers, 
or at least to make children understand what they read. If a 
child reads without expression, I say to him: ‘ Read that pas- 
sage again; I observe that you do not understand it. You 
must give me the meaning of the sentence.’ He may perhaps 
be obliged to read it several times before he understands it; 
but he will at last succeed, and acquire the proper accent and 
expression. 'To make children read with feeling, the teacher 
must set them the example, and let them repeat together after 
him. 

For instruction in writing, children are divided likewise 
into three classes. ‘The elementary strokes are drawn upon 
the small black boards for the lowest class, and these are co- 
pied by them upon slates. ‘The drawings on the boards are 
very large, so that the form may be distinct ; and regularity more 
than beauty is observed in their formation. ‘The second and 
first class write after copies, and these classes I have com- 
mitted to the care of a skilful penman, from a neighboring town. 
Both engraved and written copies are shown to them. The for- 
mer present them with an ideal, which they can never attain, 
though it serves to stimulate them; the latter with an example 
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of fine writing which it is within their power to equal. The 
second class write sentences of a single line in length; the first 
class longer sentences, which convey much useful knowledge. 
The teacher prepares pens while out of school, and distributes 
them to the pupils, when they are arranged at their seats. ‘The 
first class mend their own pens, and the third, write with slate 
pencils. All the three classes are uniformly under the charge 
of the teacher; and he can communicate instruction to each 
child, by going behind the benches. 

Writing books and slates are all ruled. ‘The slates and the 
writing books of the second class, are ruled alike, and this is 
found to operate favorably on a pupil when he is removed 
from the one to the other. Iam _ happy to state for the credit 
of the instructor, that by his efficiency in the writing department, 
many scholars write a beautiful, and all a legible hand. In 
aid of the teacher, it is required that the pupils present their 
books, when written full, to the Inspector. He examines them, 
passes judgment upon them, and commends especially neat- 
ness in the use of them. 

Instruction in orthography is carried on simultaneously in all 
the classes. While the higher classes are writing words upon 
their slates which the teacher gives out, he attends to the smal- 
ler classes, making a single child spell alone, and sometimes all 
the children together. The larger children are obliged to give 
the principles or rules of correct spelling, in case of any mis- 
take. The small children repeat these rules together, so that 
on their transfer to the higher classes, they may be familiar 
with them. No particular instruction is given as to conversation. 
If the instructor speaks correctly, [ think the study of special 
rules is unnecessary. Readiness and accurate expression in 
speaking, seem to me more important for the farmer and the 
mechanic, than the knowledge of a system of grammar, with 
its unsettled ety mologies, and nice distinctions in syntax. The 
inflection and conjugation of words, they can learn correctly 
enough, from that experience which the practical pursuits of 
life will give them. 

To the instruction ‘in singing, which occupied two hours in 
every week, I attended myself. My principal object in doing 
this, was to improve the singing in the church, by adopting 
melodious, soft, and simple music, and consequently to improve 
the singing throughout the whole parish. I had in view also the 
introduction of better songs among the people, through the me- 
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dium of lively youth, and thereby gradually to soften their voices 
and their feelings, and to awaken a higher and purer taste in the 
choice of their armusements. ‘To accomplish these objects 
speedily, and with certainty, I first exercised the scholars care- 
fully on the tones, and endeavored, in ascending and descend- 
ing the diatonic scale, to make them sound each note with a 
soft and correct expression. ‘They emulated each other in this 
employment, and strove to imitate the learner. The scale 
was marked out upon the black board; and after they had be- 
come skilful in it, they were carried forward into tunes. Here 
they were taught to keep time, to accent properly, &c. and by 
pursuing a systematic course, they became at last able to sing 
with propriety and with effect. As a recompense for their 
diligence in learning to sing, three small books of music were 
presented by the Inspector to each child. Each contained 
simple selections from the most approved authors, which were 
also practised with care. In practising, stanzas are sung al- 
ternately by the girls and boys alone, sometimes by a single 
boy or girl; and I have found that with proper attention on the 
part of the leader, almost all children can learn to sing. 

Religious instruction in our school is divided into two de- 
partments, the connected and the aphoristic. ‘The former is 
attended to by the minister of Sassendorf, whose office and title 
lay him under special obligation to do it. ‘The latter is man- 
aged by the teacher. I ought perhaps to add a third depart- 
ment, namely the historical ; because the teacher instructs the 
children in Biblical History, and familiarises them with princi- 
ples and truths drawn from this source. ‘The manner of con- 
ducting this department was prescribed by me to the teacher. 
When the study was first commenced, I read to the children 
from the Biblical History with a deliberate and correct enuncia- 
tion ; and the children read together after me; I then gave them 
a full account of the subjects under consideration, from the 
Scriptures, which I also read tothem. The children were then 
required to repeat the account, and if they expressed themselves 
in different words and with a varied pronunciation, they were 
very much commended ; for a history cannot be understood, 
unless those who study it can give its contents a language dif- 
ferent from that of the book. 

In the explanation of difficult passages, | asked many ques- 
tions, and concluded with such tender exhortations as were 
prompted by the subject. The truths contained in the Biblical 
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History were, in my opinion, so important and impressive, as 
generally to require but little catechising to develop them for 
the first time, and therefore I feared lest the teacher should, at 
the outset, present truths to the children which they were not 
yet capable of understanding. If a child is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with Biblical History when he goes into life, he will 
be able to make various applications of his knowledge, which, 
as a child, he is not qualified to make. If we force them upon 
him by our remarks, it will be a mere intellectual exercise, and 
his feelings will not be interested. But mere discursive cate- 
chising will never succeed. It is only by tender and affection- 
ate conversation, by brief and pointed observations, that a child 
can be made to understand ; and when such a method is followed, 
the highest object of religious instruction is secured. It is the 
special duty of the teacher here to see that children thoroughly 
comprehend the history, and for this purpose, they must be taught 
many things relating to the manners and customs of the Jewi sh 
people, and the geography of their country, and their condition 
in other respects. The teacher uniformly asks the children, 
what they find in the lesson which pleases or displeases them, 
and for what reason. ‘The answers which he receives, of 
course vary with the understandings and feelings of the chil- 
dren, and require such observations on his part as are suited to 
their capacity. 

For instruction in arithmetic, we have tables of whole num- 
bers and decimals, which are arranged on sliding rules, and in 
such a manner that the teacher can expose at pleasure any 
number of figures which is requisite. Children are at first re- 
quired to study arithmetic without the aid of slates and pencils. 
They learn to count from 1 to 10, and to carry on the processes 
of addition, subtraction, multiplication and division, within that 
compass. In studying fractions, they use tables which are 
arranged as has been mentioned. In order to make them 
remember them easily, numbers are arranged in verses, which 
are either sung or repeated. Children are required to carry 
on the processes in arithmetic as much as possible without 
writing them down. ‘This method strengthens the memory and 
power of reflection. It is easily practicable in the lowest 
classes, and is adopted as far as possible among the higher and 
more advanced classes. 

I remark, in conclusion, that there is an annual discharge of 
all pupils above the age of fourteen years. They are dismissed 
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in the presence of the whole school, and of its supervisors, with 
appropriate exercises of prayer, and singing, aud impressive 
admonition. In the week following, new pupils are received. 
All children who have attained their sixth year, can become 
members. On their admission, the laws and regulations of the 
school are read to them by the Inspector, and they are seriously 
and affectionately exhorted to obedience. 

The writer concludes with asking indulgence for the imperfections of the 
school, and of the description, in neither of which did he enjoy the aid or 
counsel of others. We believe our readers will agree with us, in feeling 
that no apology is necessary for this interesting document, and in wishing 

1 


that we could procure the ‘ History of a day’ in the reformed school of 
Sassendorf. 
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Art. IIIl.— History or a Common ScHoou 
From 1801 To 1831. 


(Concluded.} 

[In the preceding portion of this paper, our correspondent gave an ac- 
count of the general and exterior arrangements of a school. e now pre- 
sent the remainder of his communication, which describes the order and 
methods of study. We hope the clear exhibition of defects, which we fear 
are found in many of our schools, may excite their guardians to new efforts ; 
and we are anxious to receive an account equally minute, of an improved 


school.] 


Wuen the schools, were opened, especially in the fall, many 
of the children were not sent immediately, for the want of shoes, 
clothes, &c. They were also apt to be late in the morning. 
It was usually near 10 o’clock before all had arrived. Many 
were also very irregular in attendance, especially in the winter. 
The slightest excuse for detaining a pupil from school, seemed 
sufficient. But in the summer, particularly within four or five 
years, their attendance has been I believe rather more regular. 

Every instructor had enough to do, during the first month, 
in establishing his rules and modes of instruction; which were 
generally different from those of his predecessor. A longer 
time was necessary, for the pupils to regain what they had lost. 

In teaching the Alphabet, it was customary for the instructor 
to take his seat, and point to the letters precisely in the order 
in which they are placed in the book, A, B, C, &c. If the 
pupil could name the letter immediately, it was well: if not, he 
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was told it. After going through from A to Z, the double let- 
ters were also taught. Sometimes the process was inverted ; 
beginning at the bottom and ending at A. 

To teach spelling, a lesson was assigned, consisting of a cer- 
tain number of columns of words arranged in Alphabetical order, 
as the words of our spelling books usually are, which the pupil 
was requested to study over and over, until he could recollect 
and spell them from memory. None of them were ever de- 
fined for him; nor was he requested or encouraged to seek 
for definitions for himself. In this manner, one word suggested, 
by association, the next; the second, the third; and so on. 
No faculty was called into exercise but the memory. If a 
word was mis-spelled, the next pupil who could spell it was 
allowed to take his place, or ‘go above him,’ as it was called. 
He who was at the head of the class at evening had a credit 
mark, and sometimes a written certificate of good scholar- 
ship. Indeed, emulation was the only motive to exertion which 
I ever knew employed in the school, except compulsion. 

In teaching reading, the process was equally mechanical. 
The instructor generally, though not always, read the first verse 
or paragraph, and sometimes read with them in his turn. The 
instructor, or the pupil at the head, made the corrections. These 
extended no farther than the right pronunciation of the words, 
and a measured attention to the pauses. No regard was paid 
to tones, and little to emphasis, and the proper inflections. ‘ Read 
as you talk,’ was a rule seldom given, and still less frequently 
reduced to practice. It was customary to read the Testament 
and Preceptor, (the principal reading books) generally in course. 
There were, however, certain days of the week on which they 
used to read only selected pieces. ‘These ,consisted of some 
able oration, and perhaps a dialogue, with some of the more dif- 
ficult poetry. When visitors called, they were commonly requir- 
ed to read these selections, which they had learned almost by 
heart. Some who were most successful in imitation, had also 
caught some of the appropriate tones and inflections from the 
instructor. 

New beginners in writing, usually had a copy of straight 
marks. Over the top of the next page, the master wrote, 
Avoid alluring company, in large hand, which the pupil was 
required to imitate. A page a day, that is, one eighth of a 
common sheet of foolscap paper, was their common task in writ- 
ing. ‘The pupils’ copies were usually in alphabetical order, and 
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during the first year, almost wholly of coarse hand, ruled (for 
all were required to rule) from one fourth to half an inch wide. 
Engraved copy slips, instead of written ones, were sometimes 
used. 

When Arithmetic was taught in the evenings, the instructor 
usually wrote sums for the pupil on a slate, which he was required 
to work. More recently, a few of Daboll’s Arithmetic have been 
used as guides. 

The order of exercises for a day was usually as follows. 

From 9 o’clock, A. M. to 15 minutes past 9, the instructor 
came to the door with a large ferule, and struck several times 
on the door post as a signal for opening the school. Such 
pupils as were present came in, and either took their seats or 
crowded around the fire. ‘Those of the first class who were 
present read in the Testament. The lesson consisted of from 
two to four chapters, according to their length. The time usu- 
ally allotted to this exercise was from twenty to thirty minutes, 
or until most of the pupils had arrived. 

When this exercise closed, writing was attended to. In the 
winter, copies and pens were to be prepared, ink to be thawed 
and watered, and numbers wished to go to the fire at once. 
In the midst of all this the second class usually took their Testa- 
ment for reading, but received little atttention from the Instructor. 
While the second and third classes were reading, the instruct- 
or usually finished copies and pens, and assigned the spelling 
lessons for the forenoon. ‘Then the smaller classes were to 
be taught. ‘Those who were able, read a few sentences of some 
of the easy lessons in the spelling book, while others merely 
read over the words of the spelling lesson. 

At about half past ten the welcome sound, ‘ You may go 
out,’ was heard. Every one made his long ‘ obeisance,’ and was 
immediately in the street; but in from five to ten minutes the 
loud rap brought them to the place of obeisance, and ultimately 
to their seats again. Within a few years past, the custom of 
having the two sexes go out separately has been introduced. 

The rest of the forenoon was spent chiefly in spelling. ‘The 
school closed at 12 o’clock. At the usual signal, ‘ School's dis- 
missed,’ a scene of confusion commenced. Some jumped and 
hallooed; some rushed for the door, and some were thrown 
down in the crowd, and perhaps hurt. But at all other times 
they usually went out in good order. 

There was a large pond, about a quarter of a mile from the 
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school house. In the winter, this was the favorite resort of the 
boys. ‘Time passed so swiftly, that they were often too late at 
the school, and were reprimanded, sometimes feruled or flog- 
ged, almost by the dozen. 

The rap on the door summoned them at one. The Ameri- 
can Preceptor was then read for nearly half an hour by the 
first class, and about a quarter of an hour by the second. Writ- 
ing went on again, simultaneously with the reading of the sec- 
ond and smaller classes. 

When the course of lessons was finished, a short recess 
was allowed as in the forenoon. On coming in from recess 
or intermission, it was customary to have a pail of water and 
cup stand by the door. It was rarely handed around, but every 
one helped himself. Some, when heated by exercise, drank 
large quantities, and the greater part of them drank, not to 
quench their thirst, but to cool themselves. 

On coming in from the afternoon recess, the classes were all 
exercised in their spelling lessons again, beginning with the 
youngest. Afier spelling, the pauses, abbreviations, numeral 
letters, &c., were recited. ‘They were however barely repeat- 
ed, without any practical application. In addition to these 
the instructor usually had a set of written questions, embracing 
the time when many remarkable events happened, the various 
currencies, tables of distance, weight, measure, &c. The first 
class, and sometimes the second, were required to answer these 
daily until they were perfectly familiar. Within ten years, the old- 
er classes have also been required to commit the Introduction to 
the Spelling Book to memory ; but it was always repeated in 
such a manner as to evince most clearly that it was not un- 
derstood, nor did the instructor often attempt any explanation. 
For example, had any visitor requested an analysis of the word 
walk, it is doubtful whether a pupil could have been found, who 
could have told whether w is a vowel or a consonant, or what 
sound a has. A few might possibly have seen that / was silent. 
They were indeed required sometimes to key the words, as it 
was called; but the exercise was chiefly mechanical, and at 
most a defective one. If told to key the word luminary, the 
scholar usually replied, number first, or figure first ; meaning, 
when he meant any thing at all, that the figure 1 was placed 
over that syllable, and that uw had a long sound. But what 
sounds the rest of the letters in the word had, or whether any 
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other syllable except the first was accented, no one was requir- 
ed to tell. 

A table of words spelled gifferently, but pronounced alike, 
was usually a favorite table with most instructors. It consisted 
of four pages of the Spelling Book. It was usually studied un- 
til many of the pupils could repeat it from beginning to end. 
But I never knew any teacher require his pupils to apply it. 
If they wrote a letter, and had occasion to use the words write 
and plain, they were almost as likely to be spelled, wright and 
plane, as in the proper manner. 

The exercises of the day were usually closed by calling the 
roll or catalogue of pupils, by announcing the name of the 
scholar, whose turn it was to make the fire next morning ; and 
by giving the most positive orders for every pupil to ‘ go straight 
home, and be civil to everybody he might meet with.’ Once a 
week, the writers were required to write each a line for exami- 
nation. ‘They were then numbered according to their excel- 
lence. He whose line was No. 1, was allowed to have the 
first choice among the seats; No. 2, the second, and so on. 
About once a week they were also allowed to choose sides 
for spelling, which usually took up about half of the afternoon ; 
and was attended with much evident effort to defraud, and 
many exhibitions of envy, jealousy, and the spirit of contention. 
The side or party who mis-spelled the smallest number of 
words was declared to have beat; and they usually manifest- 
ed much triumph. 

Dialogues, too, were sometimes committed to memory, 
and repeated. ‘They were usually of the coarser kind; and 
such as were calculated to elicit the worst passions, and de- 
scribe the worst actions of men; such as revenge, duelling, 
treachery, murder, assassination and war. 

This school, for the first twenty years of the period here re- 
ferred to, was equal, if not superior, to the average of the schools 
in that part of the country. Within ten years, its standing is 
believed to be rather below mediocrity ; although it is still one 
of the best, in the particular school society to which it belongs. 

In 1801, the people paid at least one half of the compensa- 
tion of the instructor, by a tax upon themselves proportioned to 
the number of pupils furnished by each. But for the last ten 
years, the public fund has paid, I think, about nine tenths of the 
expense. It is now considered as burdensome to furnish wood 
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and the teacher’s board, as it then was to do this, and pay half 
his wages ; and the only influence of the fund has been, to di- 
minish the value set upon education, and to increase the reluc- 
tance of the people to pay for the improvement of their children. 

Such is the school of my childhood ; and such, I fear, are many 
others whose patrons are sleeping over their defects ; for I have 
observed that those whose schools were most deficient, were 
best satisfied with their condition. 





Arr. IV.— Cuassicat Iystruction at Horwyn. 


Lancuace is employed, either as a medium of intercourse, or 
as an instrument of thought. 'The study of other languages 
besides our native tongue, is therefore of the first importance to 
a complete education ; on two accounts. 1. It gives us access to 
the ideas and character of the wise and good of other times 
and other countries, as expressed by themselves, and relieves 
us from the necessity of depending on the imperfect medium 
of a translation. 2. It teaches us to analyze thoughts, and to 
express ourselves correctly, not only in our intercourse with 
others, so as to guard against deceiving or being misunderstood, 
but in pursuing our own trains of reasoning, where we often 
employ words and expressions as we do algebraic symbols, 
without reverting at every step to their value. Here of course, 
the whole accuracy of the result depends on the correctness of 
the process ; that is, on the proper arrangement and connection 
of words and phrases. Skill in this is not to be acquired mere- 
ly by learning rules of grammar. ‘There must be much read- 
ing and much practice; and the mind should become familiar 
with the best forms of language, and the best models of writing. 
‘What is well expressed is well thought,’ says Fellenberg, 

‘and the grammatical correctness of our expressions, has much 
to do with the logical accuracy of our ideas.’ 

In reference to the first point, therefore, languages, which 
are merely designed for intercourse, may be learned by conver- 
sation, by translations, or by reading. A method resembling 
that of Hamilton was adopted in teaching German ; and I have 
known English boys, 12 years of age, acquire that language, on 
this plan, in six weeks, so far that they could receive instruction 
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in Geography, the Classics and the Mathematics from a German 
instructor. But in reference to the second point, Fellenberg 
thinks it important that some one foreign language, at least, 
should be studied critically. He believes that‘ one which is 
fived by its antiquity, is best for this purpose, and that the 
Greek is preferable to others, as being the most perfect in tts 
forms and the most philosophical in its construction. 

The period assigned to it, in connection with a regular course 
of other studies, is six years, four lessons weekly. It was 
formerly studied at Hofwyl before the Latin, but is now de- 
ferred, as being too difficult for the first effort of an immature 
mind. ‘The following is an outline of the method of instruc- 
tion pursued. 

The period of study is divided into two principal courses. 

1. The Elementary Course, of four years, in which the forms 
occupy the attention chiefly. 

2. The Higher Course, in which Syntax is the principal 
subject of study. 

Evementary Course — Four Years. 


First Division, one and a half years. 
First Subdivision. 


Three months of exercises in phrases and forms, including 
quantity and accent, confining the attention to essential points, 
and directing it towards a preparation for Homer. 

Second Subdivision, one and a quarter years. 

o. Six months. 

1. The Attic forms, excluding all poetic forms, with refer- 
ences to Buttman’s small grammar; and translations out of 
the mother tongue. 

2. The principal rules of quantity and accent. The ac- 
cents should be employed in the written exercises. 

3. Examples for translation should be extracted as much 
as possible from Homer; and particularly, from those portions 
which are to be read later. 

4. These Homeric phrases should be committed to mem- 
ory, as a preparation for the study of Homer. 

5. The examples themselves should also be according to 
the pure tic forms, without reference to poetical and second- 

forms. 

b. ‘Three months. 

1. When well acquainted with the Attic forms of declension 
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and conjugation, the pupils should be introduced to the poetic 
forms, according to the methods of Thiersch on the Homeric 
dialect, in his new grammar. 

The contents of this essay should be rendered more tangi- 
ble to the pupil, by means of tabular views of the forms and 
variations, in juxtaposition, which should be placed in his hands. 

2. He should then be introduced, by a short account of the 
measure of Homer, to the scanning of his poems, with illustra- 
tions by means of other examples. 

The pupil is thus prepared with a more extended knowledge 
of Homeric words, and of poetical variations, for the study of 
Homer itself. 

Second Division, one and a half years. 

The second division of the elementary course is spent in 
reading selections from the Odyssey, which is much preferable 
to the Iliad, on account of its simplicity. 

1. A series of selections must be made from the Odyssey, 
embracing the principal events of the lives of the heroes (without 
the episodes), and forming as it were, an interior Odyssey, to 
avoid unconnected reading. Selections from ten or twelve 
books, read in a thorough manner, on this plan, will enable 
the pupil to understand this author well. 

2. In addition to the exercises of language and thought, 
connected with this reading, particular lessons should be de- 
voted to the forms of the language, and translations from the 
mother tongue into Greek. But the translations should always, 
at every period of the course, be in the Attic dialect. 

3. The instruction in accents must be repeated and ex- 
tended, and applied in the practical exercises. 

The greater part of the time should now be devoted to the 
Odyssey ; which may properly be done if the foundation 
has been well laid in the first course. There should be six 
lessons weekly ; four of Homer and two of grammar. 

Third Division, one year. 

Select portions of Herodotus and the Iliad. 

1. Subdivision, half a year. 

Herodotus exclusively — Select portion — from the Persian 
war. The battles of Marathon, Thermopyle, Salamis, Pla- 
tea, and Mycale, afford such materials for choice 

This should be preceded by an introduction, comprising 
notices of the life of Herodotus, and the peculiarities of the 
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new Ionic dialect. The exercises in forms, accents, and writing, 
should be continued. Syntax should be occasionally, but thor- 
oughly explained, and practised upon. ‘The scientific develop- 
ment of the principles of all the Greek dialects, will be reserved 
for the second course. 

Second Subdivision, half a year. 

The study of Herodotus is continued, in connection with the 
Tliad. 

1. The lessons should now be divided between Hero- 
dotus and the Iliad, in order to continue the study of poetical 
language, and also to complete the study of Homer. Selections 
are made and studied, as in the Odyssey. 

The regular reading of Homer is now to be completed, and 
the scholar of good capacity enabled, either as holiday or pri- 
vate exercises, under the direction of the teacher, to study 
particular books, or to read the whole for himself. 

2. The grammatical exercises heretofore begun, will be con- 
tinued. In returning to Homerical studies, some written exer- 
cises in poetry may be added, merely with the view of fixing 
the rules of Prosody in the mind of the pupil, by practi- 
cal exercises. 

Hicuer Covrse—Turee Years. 


The Greek literature developed itself in the following order— 
Poetry, History, Oratory and Philosophy. 

The course of instruction in the language, should follow as 
much as possible the same order. The first course does this 
in effect, with regard to history and Poetry. The authors should 
be chosen among the Attic writers to complete the second 
course, and arranged according to their subjects, as follows. 

First division, two years—History and Poetry. Second Di- 
vision, one year and a half—Eloquence. Third Division one 
year and a half—Philosophy ; if thought advisable. 

First Division, two years. 

Attic History and Poetry. 

First Subdivision, half a year. 

Selections from Xenophon— Syntax. 1. Selections from 
Xenophon’s historical writings. Perhaps Matheis Chrestomathy 
may here be useful. This author is important, in part as 
furnishing occasion for instruction in Syntax, and in part as an 
introduction to ‘Thucydides. 

The Anabasis, seems too easy after Herodotus, and too difficult 
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in comparison with Thucydides ; and selections may therefore 
best be made from other portions. 

2. In the lessons of grammar, the most rigid course of Greek 
syntax should be followed. The extent and contents of the 
syntactical system should be described, as well as the conse- 
quences of particular rules. 

The rules should be illustrated by appropriate examples ; 
and as Syntax is now introduced for the first time, the number 
of lessons in parsing, should equal those of reading. 

Second Subdivision, half a year. 

Thucydides alone. 

1. Selection from the historical portions, should occupy 
three or four lessons weekly. 

2. Syntax and writing, with occasional repetition of forms, 
may fill up the time. 

Third Subdivision. 

Thucydides with a tragic poet. 

1. Thucydides —two or three lessons. 

2. Introduction to tragedies. Origin and cultivation of the 
Eschylus and Sophocles more particularly examined. Practi- 
cal preparation and exercise. 

3. Selections from tragedies. 

fEschylus. Battle of Salamis — Description of the Shield 
— Prometheus — Chorus of Eumenides. Sophocles. Elec- 
tra — Cdipus — Particular chorus. Philoctetus, for private 
reading. 

4. Syntax and writing continued. 

Fourth Subdivision. 
Tragic poets alone. 
1. AXschylus and Sophocles — 3 or 4 lessons weekly. 
Second Division, half a year. , 

I]. Division, half a year. 

Attic eloquence. 

1. Selected Speeches from Thucydides, and the Philoso- 
phy of Demosthenes. 

Syntax exercises. 

Third Division, half a year. 

Philosophy. 

If the advances made by the pupil and other circumstances 
render it desirable, half a year may be spent in studying some 
of the smaller works and divisions of Plato, which present the 
last days and death of Socrates. 
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Art. V.—Mousicat Tauent. 


Mr Eprror—lf those who are interested in the dissemina- 
tion of correct principles on any subject would labor diligently 
i collect all the facts which could throw light upon it, there 
is good reason to believe, that increased knowledge would so 
far change the grounds of a disputed question, as to induce 
both parties to engage in investigation, rather than debate. 
This I believe to be especially true in regard to music; and 
when musical science shall be placed on the same basis with all 
other sciences, that of experiment and patient research, instead 
of sweeping and vague theories, then we may hope to see it 
take that dignified rank among the branches of study esteemed 
necessary in the course of education, to which its eminent 
adaptation to increase the happiness of man, and assist in pre- 
paration for a future existence, seem to entitle it. But while 
it is made the mere instrument of gratifying the senses, and 
is but slightly connected with the other studies which are 
thought to be necessary in the course of intellectual discipline, 
in fine, whilst those who love music, and those who love phi- 
losophical research, are believed to be characters of so different 
a nature that it is impossible to find the two united in one per- 
son, we cannot expect to find music in its legitimate station, 
purifying and elevating the young mind. It will be perverted 
to the ignoble purpose of a transient gratification to those 
who are not able to estimate its best qualities and purposes ; and 
those who cultivate it, must still be looked upon as an inferior 
class of beings, to the cultivated and well educated portion of 
the community. ‘This day is, however, fast passing away, and 
men are opening their eyes to the probability that an employ- 
ment which elevates the souls of angels, and is worthy of the 
attention of ‘the just made perfect,’ may be suitable to elevate 
the affections and intellect of man. Experiments and facts on 
this subject are read with more interest by the community. 
The interest you have expressed in this subject, leads me to 
send you an account of some facts which have fallen under my 
notice, illustrating the principle, (often denied), that in music as 
in other branches of knowledge, much depends on cultivation ; 
and showing that every appearance of incapacity is not real. 

The first individual I shall mention is M. , 2 little girl 
of eleven years of age, who commenced a course of musical 
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lessons, without any peculiar fondness for it, chiefly in order to 
gratify the feelings of a beloved mother, who was very fond of 
music, and sang with some degree of taste ; and because some 
of her little friends were taking lessons. She was a girl of ex- 
cellent mind, and practised her musical exercises much in the 
same way as she learned a lesson in grammar—rather as a 
thing which must be done, than as a pleasurable employment. 
She discovered neither a very delicate nor a very obtuse mu- 
sical ear; but was able to distinguish between a correct and 
incorrect method of playing her short pieces, after she had 
heard them a few times repeated. She advanced very slowly, 
notwithstanding a constant, though not laporious attention to 
her lessons. Almost her first regular tunes were songs, which 
she learned to sing with perfect facility, although with a remarka- 
bly feeble voice; but she was never known to vary in the 
slightest degree from the real sounds. _ She learned, during six 
weeks, four or five simple lessons and one song; and seems to 
forget nothing she has once acquired. She finds great diffi- 
culty in obtaining the correct time of a piece at first ; but when 
obtained, does not forget it. She seems to take pleasure in 
playing over the few little pieces she has learned, but she has 
little desire to increase the number, notwithstanding her friends 
sometimes say to her ; ‘ Well, M , if you do not play many 
pieces, you play your few very perfectly.’ Here the influence 
of habit, in forming the slight degree of musical character pos- 
sessed by this little girl, is decidedly manifest. ‘There can be: 
no doubt, that if she were placed in circumstances where she 
would be excited to strenuous effort, she would find herself 
possessed of every thing requisite to enable her to become a 
first-rate musician. 

Another case will show the effects of resolution and perse- 
verance ; and the great probability of sueh a result. Litthe S—— 
is a sprightly and amiable girl, of eleven years of age, possessed 
of more than a common degree of intellectual maturity. Neither 
of her parents has ever manifested any particular fondness for 
music ; indeed, one of them has at times expressed a decided 
distaste for it. ‘The writer of this, visited S—— in November 
last. In the course of the conversation, he informed her that a 
young friend was just about to commence lessons on the piano 
in a new method, and invited her to begin. ‘The proposition 
was met on the part of S with the most enthusiastic rap- 
ture ; and it was evident, that it coincided perfectly with wishes: 
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which bad long been cherished. She was asked, what reason 
she had to suppose she could learn? Her answer was; ‘O! I 
know I can learn ; for aunt M—— plays ; and cousin S—— plays ; 
and I have read of little girls younger than myself, who have 
learned ; and I am sure, I can Jearn.’ The writer was desirous 
to try the strength of her inclination, by stating that she must 
be examined, and that he wished to know what attention 
she had paid to the effects of sound; in other words, whether 
she had, what is called ‘an ear for music’. In order to this, 
questions were asked her in respect to the comparative height 
and lowness of some of the following sounds—the grunting of a 
hog, and the squealing of a pig; the barking of a dog, and the 
mewing of a cat ; a man’s voice and a woman’s ; a man’s voice 
and a child’s ; a flute and a bass viol, and many others of the same 
nature. ‘The result was a conclusion, that she did not know 
the distinction of high and low, as illustrated by these exam- 
ples, even when explained to her. She was then presented 
with several vocal sounds, made within the compass of her 
voice, and requested to repeat them. ‘To this task she was 
totally inadequate ; evincing most clearly that she had never 
been accustomed to observe the effects of these and similar 
sounds upon her ears. 

Willing, however, to try an experiment of an almost entirely 
novel nature with so unpractised an ear, she was not told that 
she could not learn on account of a natural defect, but was en- 
couraged to believe she could learn, if she felt determined to 
try her utmost. She was then placed at the piano, and re- 
quested to notice how differently the low and high keys sounded. 
But she discovered no difference at first; and it was not until 
she had for some time patiently endeavored to distinguish them, 
by being sounded separately out of her sight, that she was 
gradually enabled to distinguish these gradations of sound. She 
learned very readily, several elementary lessons in music for 
the piano; and was soon enabled to play one or two very sim- 
ple airs. She proceeded in this way for about four weeks, 
when the first piece was given her to sing; tke air being the 
same as the part played on the piano. Here the case appeared 
almost hopeless. Not more than one note out of ten, was sung 
right at first. However, by constant repetition of the song be- 
fore her, and by constantly practising it on the piano, by en- 
deavors to sing it with another little girl who learned the same 
song very readily, by avoiding every discouraging remark, and 
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offering great encouragement to success, in the course of about 
three weeks and a half, she became enabled to sing the tune, 
to as not to offend the most fastidious ear. ‘This was the only 
song she learned during the winter, but the triumph of resolu- 
sion, patience and perseverance, was complete and fully satisfac- 
tory ; and if any person should ask now little S which made 
the highest sound, a man’s or a woman’s voice, she might now 
sit down, and give a direct answer, by singing one of those sweet 
songs which she has since learned from an accomplished female 
teacher. It will be remembered, that only a year has now 
elapsed since her first trial ; and it is natural to suppose that the 
artificial training her ear has undergone, bas not brought the 
organ to the state of perfection which characterizes that of one 
who commenced making these observations upon the effects of 
musical sound some years earlier, or, in other words, who 
would be said to have shown an early taste or genius for mu- 
sic. This is true of S——, when compared with her friend ; 
so that the ear of the former is not, by any means, in so good a 
state now, as that of the latter. Are we not taught by this ex- 
ample, that in spite of all seeming obstacles, much may be 
done when we sit down to the performance of a task with alac- 
rity, patience, and perseverance ; and that ill success is often 
the result of a want of effort. Had M been obliged to 
contend with as serious obstacles as little S , resulting from 
the want of previous habits of attention to sounds, there is no 
good reason to suppose that she would have done as well as 
she did. These facts furnish us with some very important 
data, in reasoning upon the question concerning the general 
ability among children to become musicians. ‘They teach 
us that we must not expect to find some general and sweeping 
principles of distinction, by which all may be classed ; but that 
we should patiently examine the results of experiments made 
upon different minds, without regard to any theory whatever ; 
unless that may be called a theory, which supposes that all are 
born with some capacity for the enjoyment and execution of 
music. Ipsec Vipt. 
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Art. VI.— Femavte Epvcation in THE Last CENTURY. 


Mr Eprror—lIn a former communication I described to you 
the state and progress of Female Education in the United States. 
You inquire how so many of the females of New England, dur- 
ing the latter part of the last century, acquired that firmness, 
and energy, and excellence of character, for which they have 
been so justly distinguished, while their advantages were so 
limited. 

The only answer to this question must be founded on the 
fact, that it is not the amount of knowledge, but the nature of 
that knowledge, and still more, the manner in which it is used, 
and the surrounding influences and habits, which form the 
character. Natural logic—the selftaught art of thinking—was 
the guard and guide of the female mind. The first of Watts’ 
Five Methods of Mental Improvement, ‘The attentive no- 
tice of every instructive object and occurrence,’ was not then 
in circulation, but was exemplified in practice. Newspapers 
were taken and read in perhaps half a dozen families, in the 
most populous villages and towns. Books, though scarce, were 
found in some families, and freely lent ; and in place of a flood 
of books, many of which are trifling or pernicious, there were 
a few, of the best character. T hey were thoroughly read, and 
talked of, and digested. In town and village libraries, there 
were some useful histories, natural and political. Milton, 
Watts’ Lyric Poems, Young’ s Night Thoughts, Hervey’s 
Meditations, the Tattler, and Addison’s Spectator, were not 
scarce, though not generally diffused. Pamela, Clarissa Har- 
low, and an abridgment of Grandison, were in a few hands, 
and eagerly read; and the Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, 
was the chief work of this kind for the young. 

But the daily, attentive, study of the Holy Scriptures, the 
great source of all wisdom and discretion, was deemed indis- 
pensable in those days, when every child had a Bible, and 
was accustomed to read a portion of the lesson at morning 
prayers. This study, with the use of Watts’ Psalms, (a book 
which, with all the defects it may have, contains a rich 
treasure of poetry and thought as well as piety) at home, at 
church, and in singing schools, I regard as having furnished, 
more than all other books ond instructions, the means of men- 
tal improvement, for 40 years of the last century. 
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But when were found the hours for mental improvement ? 
Time will always be found, for that which engages the affec- 
tions. If the spinning day? s work was one and a half, or two 
runs,* early rising, and quick movements at the wheel, dis- 
patched the task. ‘The time was redeemed. Often was the 
book laid within reach of the eye that occasionally glanced 
upon it for a minute or two, while knitting or sewing. 

In the families of educated men, social intercourse became 
an important means of education to the daughters. ‘The pa- 
rents spent their evenings at home. In almost every town, 
there was one or more collegiate students, or men of profes- 
sional and liberal education. Many taught in the common 
schools, and ‘ boarded round’ in families. The conversation of 
such persons was then highly appreciated, listened to, repeat- 
ed and remembered. These circumstances afforded conside- 
rable aid to the cause of female education ; for here, as in other 
cases, the means more scantily provided, were more carefully 
improved. 

The visit of conversation was occupied, after the example 
of the wise men of Athens—whose whole employment was 
either to hear or communicate some new thing. Can the 
young lady whose highest repast is, 


‘ The feast of reason and the flow of soul,’ 


satisfy herself, or her companions, without preparing the viands 
of the mind? Curiosity to learn, and a laudable ambition to 
excel, rouse and call the various mental faculties into exercise. 
In this school, when well prepared for, and well conducted, the 
manners, equally with the mind and memory, are improved. 
Among this class, social visits were, as they ever ought to be, 
designed to give that turn to conversation which would render 
it both useful and entertaining. Then, a fragment would be 
carefully carried home, like wedding cake, ‘to dream upon,’ 
and distribute to their associates. ‘ ‘Teaching we learn, what 
is communicated is the more possess’d.’ 

There is in every society, a standard of merit of some kind. 
Whenever mental improvement forms that standard, character 
will be elevated. ‘The mind is formed by the current of its 


* Lest this should be unintelligible to some of the moderns, it may be best 
to state that a run of yarn consists of 20 knots, of 40 threads, "each two yards 
in length. 
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leading thoughts, as the intervale, by that of its river. At that 
period, the social, domestic, and sucred virtues were the gene- 
ral standard of female merit, in place of learning aud accom- 
plishments. Throughout the wisdom of Solomon, the domes- 
tic virtues are extolled; and among the ancients, the com- 
panions of kings and princes, without these accomplishments, 
were thought unqualified for their station. The daughters of 
New England studied the Economics of the Proverbs. Nine 
tenths of all the cloths in use, were of domestic manufacture. 
So late as the eight years’ Revolutionary war, when hand-cards 
only were used in carding wool, all, or nearly all, the clothing 
for the New England troops, was manufactured by the patient, 
laborious industry, of our mothers and daughters. This was 
done in addition to all family clothing, bedding, and hosiery. 
If they had a calico, worsted, or still more rarely, a silk gown, 
it was paid for in the produce of the dairy, or in home-made 
cloth. A wedding gown often lasted, until the daughter was 
ready to wear it on the like occasion. 

But the wise and prudent mother in New England edu- 
cated her daughters most by her own counsels and example, 
to virtue, and respectability. ‘Her mouth was opened with 
wisdom, and on her tongue was the law of kindness.’ - Exam- 
ple, however,—practical example, led the way, and was accom- 
panied by parental counsel. ‘Che father did not fail to 
enforce the counsels of maternal wisdom by saying, ‘ Be sure, 
my child, to obey your mother.’ An eagle eye of watchful 
care, like the nightly moon-beams, spread its influence over 
all their steps, and the public eye and opinion were two faith- 
ful sentinels, who never slept on the watch. Under such res- 
traints and by such means, were female virtues reared and 
guarded, and that sterling energy of character of which you 
speak, was formed. Family government then was gene- 
ral. So was family worship among the serious and moral ; 
who kept the sabbath, and attended public worship so gene- 
rally, that if one was absent, the conclusion was, that he was 
either out of town, or sick. The Revolution. however, changed 
the New England habits and manners surprisingly, and de- 
plorably. 

After the close of the revolution, in 1783, females over ten 

ears of age, in populous towns, were sometimes, though 
rarely, placed in the common schools, and taught to write a 
good hand, compose a little, cipher, and know something of 
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history. ‘The cause of female education was thus considera- 
bly advanced. Young women became ambitious to qualify 
themselves for school-keeping during the summer season, when 
sons were in the field. 

I early noticed the force of female influence. I observed 
in many different families, its happy or baneful tendency ; 
and my mind became gradually fixed upon the subject of fe- 
male education. 

I regarded much of the effort used by a large class of 
young meu, to amuse and engage the young and inexperienced 
of the sex, with flattery and frivolity, as tending to make them 
mere triflers, or what is worse, slaves to fashion and amuse- 
ments. Such ‘learn, with dire docility, the wrong.’ A ra- 
tional education, and that alone, could qualify them to educate 
rational beings. A deep sense of piety only could qualify 
them to train up immortals! Faith, (the evidence of things 
not seen,) alone could surround them with omniscience ; that 
alone could unveil the miseries, the glories of Eternity. ¢ In 
an oration which I was called upon to deliver as a collegiate 
exercise, | warmly advocated the importance of ‘ Improvement 
in the education of females.’ I contended that science would 
never reach its acme, while the influential half of our race, to 
whom the training of the rising generation is committed, were 
left in ignorance of it. 

In pursuance of the purpose I had formed, of acting as well 
as speaking, on this subject, an evening school, of 5 evenings 
in a week, was opened, for 12 weeks About 20 young ladies 
attended. Lowth’s Grammar, and Guthries’ Geography, were 
studied well and reviewed. At the end of the term, in the pre- 
sence of the faculty of College, the parents, and others, 
they passed an examination that did them honor, and deliver- 
ed addresses of their own composition. Each brought her 
essay or letter, neatly copied, for the perusal of the specta- 
tors. ‘This was the first female school, it is believed, that 
ever was attempted in New England, above the common dis- 
trict schools. 

When, at length, academies were opened for female im- 
provement in the higher branches, a general excitement ap- 
peared in parents, and an- emulation in daughters to attend 
them. Many attended such a school one or two quarters, 
others a year, some few longer. From these short periods of 
attendance for instruction in elementary branches, arose higher 
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improvements. The love of reading and habits of application 
became fashionable ; and fashion we know is the mistress of the 
world. 

When the instruction of females, in any of the departments of 
science, was first proposed, it excited ridicule. ‘The man who de- 
voted his time and heart to the work, was regarded as an Enthu- 
siast. The cry was—* What need is there of learning how far off 
the sun is, when it is near enough to warm us ?}—* What! will 
the teecher learn his pupils to make Almanacs ?’—‘ When girls 
become scholars, who is to make the puddings and the pies?’ 
But these narrow prejudices, have almost passed away. Many 
have since become equally enthusiasts on this subject; and the 
results of an improved system of female education have not 
disappointed their hopes or mine. By a true discipline of 
mind, and application to the solid branches of knowledge, our 
well educated females have become more agreeable compa- 
nions, more useful members of society, and more skilful and 
faithful teachers, without disqualifying themselves for domestic 
avocations. On the contrary, they have been better prepared 
by these means, to promote their own happiness, as well as 
that of others ; whether the scene of their labors was the 
nursery, the kitchen—the parlor, or the wider sphere of 
public and extensive plans of benevolence ; and at no period 
of history, perhaps, have the sex exerted a holier or happier 
influence upon society. 

I know not whether my answer to your inquiry, will satisfy you 
or your readers ; but | leave it at your disposal. SENEX. 





Art. VII.—Resvtts or Lycevums. 


[The first question of an American in regard to anew plan or institution 
is, ‘* What are the practical results ?’’ We solicit those who are doubtful 
about the value of Lyceums, or some similar institutions, of a social charac- 
ter, (for a name is but a shadow,) to read the following statements by the 
Committee of the American Lyceum.]} 


Tue best pledge of the permanent establishment, and of the 
general and final success of the Lyceum, will be found in the 
animating results of its numerous branches already in opera- 
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tion. These results are to a great extent uniform, and always 
happy and truly encouraging. 

Conversation. An immediate result, which uniformly fol- 
lows the establishment of a lyceum, is the improvement of 
conversation. Subjects of science, orof discussion before their 
meetings, never fail to become the topics of conversation in 
general social intercourse, whether of members or others. 
By this means the tone and general character of society are 
almost instantaneously changed and elevated. And when once 
the daily intercourse of neighbors and friends is diverted into a 
new and better channel, it continues to flow with increased 
beauty and energy, and to enliven, purify, and bless everything 
in its course. 

Schools. By means, entirely within the reach of any town in 
the United States, the character ofa vast number of schools 
has been entirely changed, and that too without any additional 
expense of time or money. Numerous towns are now realiz- 
ing at least double, from their appropriations to schools, of what 
they received two years since. ‘The same teachers and the 
same pupils do twice the work but very recently performed by 
them, in consequence of the encouragement, animation, and 
aid, received by them from Lyceums. ‘These institutions vir- 
tually constitute a seminary for teachers, already enjoyed by 
thousands, and capable of being so extended as to embrace 
every teacher in our Union, and under such circumstances as 
to improve him immediately, constantly, and without expense. 

With this view, the National Lyceum, in a resolution, re- 
commended the meeting of teachers, as a specific and promi- 
nent object with all the town and county Lyceums which are 
or may be formed. 

Maps. Few persons have examined one of the numerous 
town maps procured by the agency of Lyceums, without ex- 
pressing a wish to obtain them for their own towns. They are 
neat, convenient in every school and family, and obtained at a 
most trifling expense. Persons, generally, perhaps, do not at 
first appreciate the importance of these most useful instru- 
ments of knowledge ; but the first sight of one, seldom fails to 
produce conviction ‘of their great convenience and general 
utility. 

Minerals. The resources and the riches of the mineral 
kingdom have been extensively explored and developed by the 
members of Lyceums. Numerous collections have been made, 
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not for the benefit merely of the individuals or the societies by 
whom they are formed, but for the benefit of science, the use- 
ful arts, and individual and national wealth. ‘Thousands of 
children, of eight or ten years of age, know more about geo- 
logy and mineralogy than was probably known thirty years 
since, by any one of five individuals in the United States. In 
some sections of the country most of the school houses are fur- 
nished with collections of minerals, made by the children 
themselves. We are now presented with the animating pros- 

ect, that our whole country will, within a short time, be sub- 
jected to the most minute and rigid examination in collecting 
and applying its mineral productions, and that too by children 
in their daily sports and amusements. ‘he way is now pro- 
vided for town, county, and state Lyceums to be furnished with 
collections of minerals, and for a general deposit and distribut- 
ing office in the city of New York, by the national department 
of the institution. 

Town Histories. Connected with maps which delineate 
the features and resources of towns, are their histories. These 
have already been compiled in great numbers. And perhaps 
a more useful or interesting exercise is never presented to a 
Lyceum, than a sketch of its town history. In every town, 
persons can be found competent to the task. A mere oral 
statement made by an early settler, of the most interesting inci- 
dents in the first history of a town, must be equally interesting 
to the contributor and the receivers. 

Libraries. A deep and general regret has been expressed 
that town and village libraries are but little read, or that they 
are entirely neglected and scattered. ‘The cause for this 
regret is removed by the meetings of Lyceums. ‘The moment 
that young people come together for mutual instruction, in sub- 
jects of useful knowledge, they call for books. The old library 
is looked up, or a new one formed, and when the members are 
not conversing with each other, they are perhaps conversing 
with their books. 

Amusements. Parents frequently regret that their children 
seek dissipating amusements. ‘This is not the fault of their 
children, but of themselves. If they will supply their children 
with innocent amusements, they will not seek corrupting ones. 
If parents will furnish cheap amusements for their children, 
they will ask for none which are expensive. If they will pro- 
vide a Lyceum, furnished with specimens of our Creator’s 
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works, with apparatus, books, &c. their children will not seek 
the tavern, with its decanters, glasses, ninepins, and alcohol. 

Expenses. Lyceums have in numerous towns taken the place 
of dancing, expensive parties, theatres, &. ‘The current ex- 
penses of the community are of course lessened, ten, or perhaps 
a hundred fold. A year’s entertainment and instruction at a 
Lyceum costs two dollars ; a quarter’s instruction, with other ex- 
penses, in a dancing school, not less than ten dollars. A Lyceum 
teaches domestic economy ; other amusements sometimes de- 
stroy it. The one teaches industry, the other leads to idleness : 
the one to prosperity ; the other but too often to poverty. 

Temperance. Every Lyceum is, or ought to be, a' Temperance 
Society. It acts by preventing, rather than by curing. It keeps 
men from doing evil, by tempting them to do good. It is not satis- 
fied with freedom from vice, but aims at the possession of virtue. 

Latent Talents. The discovery of the development of tal- 
ents before unknown, either to the possessors or their friends, 
are among the most striking and happiest results of Lyceums. 
In numerous instances, some of the most interesting and valua- 
ble communications have been made by those from whom 
nothing was anticipated. By these means, numerous individuals 
have already come forward to notice, respectability, and influ- 
ence, who might otherwise never have improved their talents, 
or directed them to less worthy objects. 

When the mutual and self-educating plan is strictly pursued, 
there is seldom, if ever, any want of talents to conduct the ex- 
ercises of Lyceums. In the hands of mechanics and farmers, 
they are found to be conducted with more spirit and energy, 
than when intrusted wholly or principally to men of literary 
pursuits—a most gratifying and encouraging fact. 

Morals. ‘The dignity of man is his honesty —his moral 
elevation —his loving God and his neighbor. His misery is 
his selfishness— his making himself the universe—a small 
universe indeed, but to him the whole universe. The Lyceum 
promotes self-education, by mutual education. Its social charac- 
ter is its prominent character. It proposes the diffusion of 
knowledge. It proposes that every teacher and every person 
shall help his neighbor; that Maine shall help Florida, and 
Florida, [linois ; and each State every other in the Union; and 
that our Union co-operate with Europe, Asia, Africa, and the 
islands of the sea, in enlightening and elevating our ignorant 
and fallen race. ’ 


THIRD SERIES.— VOL. I. NO. XI. 67 
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Arr. VIIl.—Anecpores or Jutia Brace, 
Tue Dear, Dumps, anp Buinp Girt. 


In a former article we gave some account of the early history 
of Julia Brace. Only two other persons have ever been describ- 
ed in this singular condition ; and she is the only one, we believe, 
whe has attained the age of maturity. We know not how it 
may appear to others ; but for ourselves, we look with the deep- 
est interest at every circumstance which will give us any con- 
ception of the thoughts and feelings of a soul thus imprisoned, ina 
body which does not furnish the common avenues for receiving 
and communicating its impressions. We add such anecdotes as 
our limits will permit at this time. 

After her recovery from the fever which destroyed her sight 
and hearing, Julia gradually returned to the previous habits and 
occupations of her childhood. 

At first she was not inclined to walk ; but after leading her with 
a stick, the apprehension which might have deterred her, gra- 
dually vanished, and she began to grope her way unassisted, like 
other blind persons. ‘The summer after her illness, she would 
take care of her little sisters; she would wander with them in 
the fields, gather whortleberries, knock down apples from the 
trees, pick flowers, and make them into nosegays, for the infant. 

Her mother’s family consisted of seven children, of whom Julia 
was the eldest. ‘Two of these were twins. While they were in- 
fants, she would hold and attend any of them except the twins, 
but refused to take care of either of these. When 13 years of 
age, she would undress her infant brother, kiss him, rub his back, 
rock him in the cradle, and feel of his eyes, to know whether he 
was asleep. She was very kind to her brothers and sisters, and 
when she received a present, was always fond of sharing it with 
them. If it was an orange, it was divided very exactly, into equal 
portions. If an apple, which she knew to be more common, she 
used less care. 

The poverty of her mother often obliged her to go out and 
work for a whole day, and the children were sometimes left in 
charge of Julia on such occasions. Although her processes of 
justice were very summary, she evinced much of the spirit of 
family government. If they went to the cupboard or drawers 
when her mother was absent, she would stamp on the floor, (the 
method which necessity had taught her mother to use in restrain- 
ing her), shake them, and, if possible, keep them away. When 
any mischief was done, she would often administer immediate 
punishment. At one time, while giving the children their bread 
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and milk, the bowl was broken. In imitation of what she sup- 
posed would have been done by her mother, she whipped the little 
offender. But feeling of her eyes immediately, and finding that 
she was crying, she took her into her arms, and endeavored to 
soothe her with kindness and caresses. 

While the inmate of a school, sustained by the Female Benefi- 
cent Society, for the education of poor children, in Hartford, 
observing that a great part of their time was occupied with books, 
she often held one before her sightless eyes, with great patience, 
as if to wait for some influence upon her. In reference to this 
point, the spirit of government was even extended to her favo- 
rite kitten. She would spread a newspaper before it; then 
putting her finger on its mouth, and perceiving that it did not 
move like those of the scholars when reading, would shake the 
animal, to express displeasure at its indolence and obstinacy. 

From a child, she entertained the idea, that the tallest ought 
to rule; and when shorter persons than herself in the houses 
where she has lived, bade her to do or not to do anything, she 
would let them respectfully know, that she was the tallest. This 
idea, it is supposed, she retained till she was grown taller than 
her mother ; but she has now given up this childish notion, with 
playthings which once delighted her. 

We have before remarked, that her ideas of the right of property 
were very strong. She insists on giving every one his own, and 
when articles are put into her hands to examine, will allow no 
one but the owner to take them from her. When anything is 
presented to her, she will not retain it until she has given it back, 
and by its being returned or by some sign of property, she is con- 
vinced that it is given to her. Her countenance then exhibits marks 
of pleasure, she remembers it for months, and will bring forth the 
present, whenever the giver comes. It has also been remarked, 
that, notwithstanding the state of poverty in which she passed her 
childhood, when she was subsequently brought into houses where 
tempting articles of food and dress were constantly thrown in her 
way, she has never been known to take the most trifling object, 
without leave. She was equally tenacious of her own property, 
and felt deeply any invasion of her rights. 

Once, in her childhood, one of her three little brothers had dis- 
turbed her toys in the drawer. She arraigned them before the 
opened locker, as a tribunal, pointing them to the mischief they had 
done, and was determined to find out the rogue; but not one of 
them would either confess, or expose the offender. After feeling 
of each of them awhile, in order to find which trembled, without 
success, being satisfied that they intended to deceive her, and 
that one of them at least was guilty, she adopted what seemed 
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designed as a stratagem to disappoint them. She gave each one 
a box on the ear; and in order that the offender should not escape, 
she then felt of the mouths of all three of them. She found two of 
them crying. This, she seemed to think a proof of innocence, 
and in order to assuage their grief, she gave them sugar, and 
showed them kindness, as tokens of their acquittal of the charge ; 
but the third, who gave no signs of sorrow, received an additional 
portion of cuffs. 

It is obvious that her only means of perceiving external objects, 
are the smell, the taste, and the touch. ‘The touch is her chief 
reliance, and enables her to distinguish every object with which 
she has been familiar, sometimes by means of her fingers, and 
sometimes by the aid of her lips and tongue. But her smedl also 
is surprisingly acute, and often enables her to ascertain facts 
which seem beyond her reach. Our limits oblige us to defer 
some of the many interesting anecdotes on this subject to another 
number. 


Art. [X.—Practicat Lessons. 


I. Composition. 


[In a former number we presented an article on Composition, from a 
practical teacher distinguished for success in this branch. The great prin- 
ciple was, to furnish the pupil with thoughts, and to make a subject familiar 
by previous conversation and description, and then require each of them as 
a first effort, merely to clothe the thoughts in suitable language. We now 

ublish the remainder of the article, which has been accidentally and un- 
intentionally deferred. We should rejoice to obtain the results ofexperience, 
in the same excellent school, on other subjects. ] 

In the choice of subjects, care is taken to select such as are familiar, that 
the scholars may use their own ideas, instead of borrowing from books. 
Reference to books, especially before a thorough investigation of the subject, 
has a tendency to paralyze mental effort. As the design of these exercises 
would thus be subverted, the scholars are requested not to refer to them; 
at least, not till they have thoroughly investigated the subjeet, and formed 
their own plan for the description. Then, if they wish to examine a par- 
ticular point, on which they have some doubt, no objection is made. 

As scholars have, almost uniformly, a strong antipathy to Composition, 
the term description is used as a substitute. Some scholars have written 
several descriptions, before they ever suspected the exercise to be Com- 
position. When the discovery was made, Composition had lost its appalling 
form and sound. Many have confessed their surprise, that it could be made 
so interesting. The following are additional examples of the conversations 
designed to furnish subjects. 
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Milk. 


Where do we obtain milk ? 

What animals are kept by us, to furnish milk for domestic purposes ? 

What were those among the ancient Israelites ? 

The Arabs? The Spaniards, &c? 

How is milk used generally? In its natural state. 

Children are very fond of bread and milk. 

For what other purposes is it used in the family? To put with tea and 
coffee, and sometimes with water for drink. Itis mixed with flour to make 
bread, cakes, puddings, &c. With eggs it makes custards. F 

Mention all the ways in which milk is used, that have not been mentioned. 

To what uses is it applied in New England, that have not been mentioned ? 
Making butter and cheese. 

How is butter made ? 

Describe the process minutely. 

How is cheese made ? 

Describe the process in the same way. 

What is always mixed with butter and cheese to preserve them, and also 
to make them more palatable ? 

Do they require much attention after they are made ? 

Into what forms is butter moulded? Sometimes into round balls, some- 
times into the form of cylinders, and sometimes into the form of a pine 


apple. 

Phat is the shape of cheeses? Most of them are round, like a wheel. 
Some people make cheeses in the form of a pine apple, by drying them in a 
net. 

Are butter and cheese healthy forfood? Not in large quantities. 

In what countries are large quantities made? In England ; in New Eng- 
land, and other parts of the United States ; in Italy and Spain, &c. English 
cheese is much celebrated ; also the Parmesan cheeses, from Parma. 

Did the ancients make much cheese and butter? Abraham placed butter 
and milk before the angels who visited him, and they did eat — Genesis, 
xviii, 8. Jesse sent ten cheeses to the captain of thousands, by David his’ 
son —I. Samuel, xvii, 18. Job speaks of being curdled like cheese. Also 
when venting his complaints, he says, O that I were as in days past — when 
I washed my steps with butter, and the rocks poured me out rivers of oil — 
Job, xxix,6. Prosperity in the days of the Millenium, is represented by 
eating butter. Is. vii, 22. 

Butter was considered a great delicacy among ancient nations. They 
made use of the oil of olives, a kind of fruit, as a substitute. Oil is 
frequently mentioned. 


The Horse. 


How is the horse useful ? 

Different ways in which he is used? By farmers in cultivating their 
ground ; carrying mails; for pleasure; on canals, &c. &c. 

What beasts of burden are used in other countries? In Lapland? Among 
the Andes and other mountainous districts? In Arabian and African des- 
erts? Among the ancient Israelites, &c. 

Size of the horse ? 

Form? Hishead? Feet, &c.? 

Color? Covering? Food? 

Where kept ? 

Age to which he lives - 

Use after death ? 
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Disposition? Docility ? 

His pride ; vanity ; appearance of reason ; memory, &c. How manifested ? 

Man’s dominion over the animals ? 

Anecdotes of horses. Alexander's Bucephalus. Washington and his 
mother’s horse. Different kinds of horses. Arabian horses most beautiful. 
The value the Arabians set on them. Manner in which they treat them. 


Water. 


Water is a very simple subject for description ; can you find anything to 
say about it ? 

One principal use of water? Drink for animals. 

Its domestic uses? Tea and coffee, cleansing and preparing food, cleans- 
ing clothing, &c. 

eneral purifier. 

Where obtained ? 

Nourishment of plants. 

Mention animals that live in water. 

Various kinds of machinery moved by water. 

Navigation. 

Medicinal springs. 

Different states of water. Rain, snow, hail, ice, clouds, vapor, fog, dew, 
frost. Necessary in crystalization. 

Water indispensable. 


The following is a list of subjects which have been treated in the same 
manner. 


Clover, Cabbage, Currant bush, Raspberry bush, Peach tree, Horse rad- 
- ish, Sheep, Wheat, Peas, Beans, Potatoes, Corn, Maple tree, Thunder- 
storm, Aurora Borealis, Prairies, The Ocean, The Atmosphere, Forests, 
Sugar, Iron, Tulip, Horse chesnut, Grape-vine, Fuel, Ice, Salt, Roses, 
Money, Undue excitement. 


2. Inp1an Rupper on Caovutcnovc. 


Here is a piece of Indian Rubber. It is sometimes called Gum Elastic, but 
more commonly Indian Rubber, or incorrectly India Rubber. It is found in 
South America, and some say, inthe East Indies. It has been known about 
100 years. 

It is made from the juice of a tree; and collected and prepared in the 
following manner. Holes are made through the bark of the lower part of 
the tree, and hollow quills, or folded leaves, are placed in the opening, as 
spouts to conduct off the fluid, which flows in great abundance. This juice 
is of a yellowish white, and has a milky appearance. A mould of clay is 
formed with the hand, not unlike a pear in shape, but much larger ; this 
is dipped in the liquid when it first flows from the tree ; or, as some say, 
the juice is spread upon it; it is then held in the smoke of a fire and 
dried. After this it is dipped again and dried as before, and so on until it 
acquires the proper thickness. After drying it sufficiently, the clay within 
is broken to pieces, and shaken out. Itis now ready for sale or use. To 
make shoes of it, the mould of clay must be made in the shape of the foot, 
and the juice spread upon that. Drying it in smoke, gives it the usual 
brown appearance. 

The most common use which is made of this substance is, to efface 
(rub out) pencil marks from paper; hence its name Indian Rubber. It is 
used, however, for shoes, to a considerable extent, because it will not let 
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in the water; it has been used in the manufacture of hats, cloaks, and some 
other articles of dress, and of water-proof cloth. Physicians and Sur- 

eons make some of their most valuable instruments of Indian Rubber. 

issolved in ether, it makes an excellent varnish for preserving polished 
steel and other metals from rusting. It melts about as easily as lead, and 
burns with a bright light, like camphor gum, till it is entirely consumed. It 
has but little taste or odor except when burning. It is a little lighter than 
water, and consequently floats upon its surface. 

Now can you answer me some questions about Indian Rubber? 

What is the common name of this substance? Why is it so called? 
Yes; but why is it called Indian Rubber? ‘ Did you not say it had been 
found in the East Indies?’ Yes; but it was found in South America, and re- 
ceived its name long before. The truth is, that when Columbus first discov- 
ered tse West India Islands and North and South America, he called the 
whole West Indies. So he called the natives, that is the red people that 
he found here, Indiana And as Gum Elastic came from South America, 
and pezhaps was first discovered by the Indiaps, it was called Indian Rubber. 

How many years has it been known? How is it yw here? Which 
way do the ships come that bring it? What color is it? For what is it most 
commonly used? What is its next most useful purpose? Do the Sur- 
geons or Physicians make any use of it? To what other purposes is it ap- 

lied ? 
e Of what is it made? How is the juice procured? Is it dark colored 
when it flows from the tree? What then makes it dark colored? But 
why is it held in the smoke? How is it made into the shape of shoes? 
How is the clay got out of it. 

Will it melt? Will it burn? Does it leave any ashes? Has it any 
taste? Anysmell? Will it bend without breaking? Will it stretch more 
than most other substances without breaking? In what respects is it bet- 
ter for shoes and boots, than leather? Is it heavier than water or lighter? 

Which of you will now tell me all yon know about it, and let me write 
your story on this slate. (Several pupils raise their hands.) Well; then 
you may stand up here and ry et If she relates any thing wrong, the 
rest will raise their hands, and I will call upon them to correct her. Now 
a before you speak, and tell me one thing only at a time. Proceed 
slowly. 

‘Indian Rubber is brought from South America. Men bring it in ships. 
It is made of the juice of a tree. The juice is at first white. It is held in 
the smoke which makes it black. It will melt. It will burn all up. It is 
used to rub out pencil marks — and to make shoes — and to make surgeons 
tools. It will stretch, but will not break.’ 

Well, you have indeed given a pretty correct account of Indian Rubber. 
lam glad you remember so much. Who can relate something more about it. 
(A hand is raised.) Well, take the floor and proceed. 

‘It has been known about 100 years. It is found in the East Indies.’ 

Can you think of any thing more? ‘No, Sir.’ Whocan?— Very well; 
you may try. 

‘It has little or no taste: nor any smell, only when it is burning. It is 
sometimes used in making cloth water proof. 

(Another hand raised.) 

Have you something to say too? Well, stand up, and proceed. ‘It is 
used to keep things from rusting.’ Very well; have you nothing more ? 
‘No, Sir.’ Well, what have you? ‘ Indian rubber shoes keep out the water 
— than leather. It will float on water. It is sometimes used in making 

ats.’ 

I am glad to find you so attentive. Now you may go and play till I hold 
the signal in the window. When you return, those who wish to do some- 
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thing may take their slates, and write down all they know about Indian 
Rubber, and see how well they can tell the story themselves. All who 
think they shall be pleased with this exercise may raise their hands. What! 
are all pleased with it? Well, go now, and play. 


THE ART OF MISEDUCATION, FROM SALZMAN. 
Lesson 1.— How TO MAKE YOURSELF ODIOUS TO CHILDREN. 
Rute Ist.— You may make them hate you by treating them unjustly. 


Little Charlotte was going out into her father’s orchard. It was full of 
violets. ‘Oh!’ cries Charlotte, full of joy, ‘ what beautiful little flowers! 
I will gather my apron full, and make a nosegay for mother.’ She immedi- 
ately knelt down, and with great industry gathered her apron full, then she 
seated herself under an ap Rares, and rh a handsome nosegay. ‘ Here 
it is!’ said she, ‘now I will run and carry it to my dear mother. How she 
will be delighted to kiss me!’ To increase the pleasure of her mother, she 
crept slily into the kitchen, took a china plate, put the nosegay on it, and 
went on a full leap down the stairs to find her mother. But Charlotte, 
stumbled, fell, and broke the china plate into a hundred pieces, and scattered 
her nosegay all around. Her mother who was in the room near by, heard 
the noise, and immediately sprang to the door. When she saw the broken 
plate, she ran back, seized a thick rod, and without inquiring a word 
about the manner in which the plate was broken, came tothe child. Ter- 
rified, both by the fall and on account of the broken plate, and half dead 
with fear of the rod, little Charlotte could only ejaculate ‘dear mother! 
dear mother!’ But this was of no service to her. ‘ You little wretch!’ said 
her mother, ‘ break a beautiful plate — will you?’ —and chastised her se- 
verely. Little Charlotte was offended, when she found herself treated 
with such open injustice. She did not forget it for a long time, and never 
again brought a nosegay to her mother. 


Rute 2d.— Take no part in the pleasures of your children, show no 
feeling in the caresses you bestow on them, and you will soon make them 
indifferent to you. 


An agreeable, married couple had their heads so: full of business and en- 
terprises, that they considered every moment lost which they devoted to 
conversation with their children. The husband was busy with calcula- 
tions of profit, and the wife was always planning how to maintain their 
style of living, and increase their articles of dress. Any interruptions from 
their children were considered as injuring their prospects. If little Nich- 
olas skipped up to his father with his A, B, C book, and said, ‘ Look, father ! 
the pretty monkey has got an apple in his paw!’ he received for an answer, 
‘ Don’t disturb me!’ He ran to his mother, and she sent him away. Then 
he went with his book in his hand to Sally, the chambermaid, and she knew 
how to treat him better. She laughed with him over the monkey, showed 
him the wolf and the hare, and told him how the wolf devoured sheep, and 
‘how good, roasted hare@ tasted.’ His dear sister Mary treated him in the 
same way. She knew his secrets, and entered into all his joys. If his 
father and mother were to journey three months, he would care nothing 
about it; but if little Mary was absent one day from home, he would sob 
and cry. 


Rue 3d.— Deny innocent enjoyments to your children, and you will easily 
make them dislike you. 


A certain man became a father in his fiftieth year. On account of his 
age, he was grave and serious in his deportment, and he wished Gustavus 
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to be so also. But Gustavus was not. As he was ee: his charac- 
ter, he felt very active and lively; he jumped about, and laughed, and 
sought every kind of amusement. His father was much displeased with 
all this. Sometimes he took Gustavus with him, when he went to walk ; 
but if he chased butterflies, or run out of the way to find flowers, the 
angry father would cry out; ‘ Gustavus! Gustavus! Where are you run- 
ning toall the while? Can’t you stay here? Fie on the wild boy! Look and 
see how I behave ! Can't you behave as I do?’ His father burned some 
ninepins which Gustavus had received as a present from his uncle, and 
cut up his ball, saying that the time which his son consumed in play, might 
much better be devoted to learning a chapter from the catechism. If Gus- 
tavus was in the room with his father, he was obliged to sit whole hours, 
without moving from his seat. 

By such management he made himself so odious to his son, that he pre- 
ferred the company of the most ignorant people to that of his father. When 
his father died, no tears of sorrow fell from the eyes of Gustavus. ‘I am 
glad of it,’ he thought, ‘for I shall be rid of his hateful presence, I can 
now live as | please.’ 


Roxie 4th. — Show undeserved distrust of your children, and you will teach 
them to hate you, 


‘I have missed part of the money which you brought back to me to day 
from the merchant. Contess this inoment, what you have done with it, or 
the consequences will be very painful! Where is the apple which I laid 
upon my shelf? Will you never be weaned from this habit of petty thiev- 
ing?’ After this manner was Mr Cunrad accustomed to speak to his son 
Adolphus ; he vexed him with his suspicions whenever he missed anything. 

It is true, Adolphus, through thoughtlessness, might have lost the money, 
that was missing, or he might not have observed that the merchant gave 
him too little ; or he might really at previous times have been guilty of tak- 
ing small things, but no one could ever justly charge him with a base design, 
and he has long since given up the habit altogether. Must not such un- 
merciful distrust on the part of the father, deeply mortify the feelings of 
the boy? And can he easily love a father who is so suspicious of him ? 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


CHAHTA VBA ISHT TALOA, 
Choctaw Hymn Book, 18mo, pp. 84. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 


A work of this kind, in the language of a tribe of Indians, who 
were a few years since destitute of any written language, is an object 
of deep interest. It was prepared by the missionaries, for the use of 
the educated Christian Indians. In its construction they have adopt- 
ed, as far as the sounds permit it, the perfect alphabet, devised so singu- 
larly by Prof. Lee of Cambridge, and Mr Pickering of Boston, at the 
same time, in distant countries; and this alphabet is employed in the 
Sandwich Islands, and all other missions in which a written language 
is to be introduced, under the care of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions. The following are the names and 
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a of the letters, as given at the commencement of the Hymn 
Book ; and is interesting at a moment when so many prujects are form- 
ing for the improvement of our own orthography. 


ALPHABET. 

Letters. Names. Ex. Letters. Names. Ex. 
Aa ah ah O o o note. 
x é* aw P p pe 
B b be S s se 
E e a ale te te 
| es fe U iu 00 
H h he ¢ Vv uh gun 
eR: e she W w we 
K k ke ae ye 
Leva le Ch ch che chin 
M m me Sh sh she 
N on ne 

Nasalized Vowels. { 
Letters. Names. 
Aa ang Dipthongs. 
A a" ——— Names. Sounded. 
ule ceng Ai ai i as 7 in pine. 
Oo owng ow as ow in now. 
U iu oong Au au 
Vv ung 


About 10,000 of the nation are supposed to have embraced Chris- 
tianity nominally, and several hundreds are learning to write and read 
their language by means of the new alphabet, &c. 

There are about 200 adults and children, who are learning English. 
We have been favored with a view of some of the letters written by 
the younger pupils in English. The following is a literal copy of 
one of them, which was written in a good hand by alittle girl, of 9 years 
of age, unassisted and uncorrected, who had been learning English, as a 
Sforegn language, about 3 years. We cannot but regard it as one of 
several decisive and gratifying proofs of capacity for improvement, 
in a race, whom many are disposed to pronounce incapable of culti- 
vation. 

Goshen School 
Mr Wricat 
My dear friend I now sit down this afternoon to write to you 
I want to see you very much The boys and girls are all well we want 


* A peculiar character. 

+ Very strong aspirate. 

t Each of the nasalized vowels retains the sound of the correspond- 
ing simple vowel, as exhibited in the scheme, but modified nearly as 
it would be, by joining to it the English letters,ng. Thus the A a 
has nearly the sound of ang in rang, and the 4 ag has nearly the 
sound of ong in long. 
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to learn very much. We hope that you will come back into the Choc- 
taw Nation before we go over the river do go with us because when 
we go over the river there will be no school there and we want to 
learn very much before we go over the river We expect that you 
want to see us we have not seen Mrs Wright this long time and we 
want to see Mrs Wright very much This 1s all I wish to say to you j 

Mary Garner. H 


We observed in other letters a precise correspondence to the style 
of the letters of the deaf and dumb, especially in the omission of the i 
substantive verb, which does not exist, either in the Choctaw language, ; 


or in that of gestures. 

Our readers are doubtless aware, that among the Cherokees, an al- 
phabet has been devised and the language reduced to writing by the 
unassisted efforts of a single native and his daughter; an example, 
unprecedented we believe since the days of Cadmus. 





LITERARY INSTITUTIONS IN BRAZIL. 


Brazil is divided into nineteen provinces; its population is about 
5,000,000, one million and a half of which are whites. In each of the 
capitals of the Provinces, and in the other large towns, there are 
primary schools, and also two schools in which are taught Greek. 
Latin, Geometry, Drawing and Music, at the public expense. In 
nearly all the towns, in the primary schools, the method of mutual 
instruction, has been adopted. In each of the cities of Rio Janeiro 
and Bahia, there is a law school, and a school of commerce. In the 
capitals of the provinces are ten schools for orphans, besides some 
seminaries into which all may be admitted indiscriminately. Moral 
philosophy and theology are also taught in the convents. Botanical 
gardens are frequently to be met with in the capitals. Some chemi- 
cal laboratories have been established at Bahia and Rio Janeiro, 
where there are also to be found, a military academy, an academy for 
seamen, an observatory, a museum, a library, and a conservatory of 
the arts and trades. At Minas, is a college where public education is 
judiciously conducted. 

The desire for instruction in the arts and sciences, is very general 
in Brazil. As a proof of this assertion, may be adduced the fact, that 
the European public schools are frequented by five hundred scholars 
from Brazil, at their own expense. 

Twenty one are supported by the government, at the military 
schools in Europe. 





Paris Journal of Education and Instruction. 







WESTERN ACADEMIC INSTITUTE. 





An Institution has been formed at Cincinnati, Ohio, under the title 
of ‘The Western Academic Institute and Board of Education,’ whose 
objects are ‘to promote harmony, co-operation, and the diffusion of 
useful knowledge among the members, and to discuss such subjects 
as may be conducive to the cause of education generally.’ 
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The members of the Society consist of ‘ ordinary members,’ who 
must be professional teachers, and of ‘lionorary members,’ not teach- 
ers, chosen by a majority of the ordinary members. 

A Committee appointed for the purpose by the Institute, have com- 
menced a publication by the name of the ‘ Academic Pioneer.’ We 
have been kindly favored with the first number, just issued, from which 
we have collected the foregoing and following facts. 

The Constitution of the Society provides that the regular meeting 
shall be held the first Saturday of every month, and special meetings 
as occasion requires. Their Anniversary is to be held at Cincinnati, on 
the last Saturday of June, on which occasion an address is to be de- 
livered on some subject connected with the objects of the Institution. 
Arrangements have been made, to procure a Hall for the use of the 
Society, and Books and Periodicals for a Library. 

The Society held its first Anniversary June 25, 1831. The ceremo- 
nies of the day were opened with prayer by the Rev. Dr Wilson, of 
Cincinnati, after which Rev. C. B. M’Kee, delivered a preliminary 
address, and read the Constitution of the Society; Rev. Dr Bishop, 
President of Miami University, delivered an address on the subject of 
education generally. The Rev. Dr Ruter, President of the Methodist 
College at Augusta, Kentucky, closed the morning exercises with 
prayer. In the afternoon, Mr A. Kinmont also delivered an address 
before the members of the Institute, specifying the views and objects 
of the Association. The addresses are plain and uncommonly prac- 
tical in their character, differing altogether from some which we have 
seen. We have only room for the following pithy extract from the 
address of Mr Kinmont. 

‘In one word, our investigations will embrace in the first place, 
what ought to be, and, in the second place, what is, possible. The first 
department of inquiries will prevent us from merely falling in with 
what is old, instead of ransacking those unexplored regions of mental 
good, which yet remain to be laid open to future generations. The 
second species of investigation will check our hopes and moderate 
our fancies, by shewing us that to find or see a good, is one thing; 
to lead others to seek it, is a different thing; and that to open men’s 
eyes and wear down their prejudices is always a work of labor, and of 
time, and often of impossibility.’ 

The ‘Academic Pioneer, is to be conducted by the Editorial Com- 
mittee of the Institute, and is intended to form a channel of communica- 
tion for the Society. It is to be published at Cincinnati, in monthly 
numbers of 32 octavo pages each, at $2,00 a year, provided sufficient 
encouragement is given. 


LEARNING LETTERS BY THEIR NAMES. 


The absurdity of teaching the letters of the alphabet by their arbi- 
trary names in place of their sounds, has long been felt in France and 
Germany.—We tell a child to say—.Pe—uytch—wi—es—i—see—and 
then cal] upon him to pronounce it. What would he conclude if he 
reasoned, but that it must be pe aytch wi es ‘i see—and by what magic 
can he learn that it should be pronounced — fizik ! 
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A striking illustration of this occurred in a school which I visited, 
Two bright children of 6 ycars of age, could repeat every letter of a 
word at sight, and then would look up, with an innocent, inquiring 
face to their teacher, unable to divine how this cabalistic combination 
of sounds should be pronounced together, until he repeated the word. 
It seems they had formerly been guided by the pictures of the objects 
annexed to the words, and had pronounced the name as they had 
learned to speak it. But the perfect knowledge of the letters afforded 
no clue to the sound of the word. Ed. 





TOWN MAPS, 

It has been recommended by the American Lyceum, as one important 
object of Lyceums, to procure the construction of town maps, and a Com- 
mittee has been appointed to prepare a model map. Information was solicited 
from Mr Stevens, a distinguished surveyor, and we have been favoured by 
Mr Holbrook with a copy of the following letter from him, illustrating the 
general principles of the operation 


Drar Sirn—Your favor of the 5th inst. is received. I hasten 
to meet its requirements in as concise a manner as poss.ble, which 
perhaps will be sufficient for the present purpose. 

The first operation in making surveys of small extent, such as 
towns or counties, is to trace, and accurately measure a fundamental or 
Base Line, technically so called, in consequence of its being the foun- 
dation or basis on which the whole survey depends. This line should 
be traced on an extensive plain, within, or near the tract to be sur- 
veyed, and should be so situated, that signals placed on distant and 
elevated points on both sides thereof, make triangles as nearly equilater- 
al as possible. The angles of these triangles must be accurately ob- 
served, and the observation repeated, in order that the errors of the 
graduation on the instruments may be balanced or avoided. The points, 
made by the intersection of the lines which form the sides of these 
triangles, are called station points, and are marked by signals, which 
must be erected, and kept standing, as points of constant reference and 
verification, during the whole progress of the work. From these sta- 
tion points, are observed the angular positions of all the other station 
points, which necessity or convenience may compel you to make, in 
every direction from the base, extending over the whole surface to be 
surveyed. ‘This process is called Triangulation. The two first or 
primitive triangles on each side of the base, form a quadrilateral, the 
diagonal of which, makes a secondary base transverse to (le primitive ; 
upon this secondary base, as well as upon the sides of the primitive 
triangles,other secondary triangles may be formed, having their station 
points either within, or exterior to the primitive triangles. The three 
angles of every primitive triangle must be observed, and should have 
their summits at signal points which can be easily moved and replaced, 
so that the instrument by which the angles are taken, may be placed 
in the centre of the station, in this way, saving you the tedious cal- 
culation of reducing the angles to the centre of that station when 
taken out of it. But the summits of the secondary triangles may rest 
on steeples, mills, trees, or any other prominent and conspicuous ob- 
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jects. Two angles at the base of these secondary triangles must 
always be observed. The utility of these station points, and of the 
lines which connect them, will be shown in some subsequent letter, 
when describing the practical operations in making the detail of surveys. 
Prior to completing the triang'.lation, it is necessary that one of the 
sides should fall on another line accurately measured, called a base of 
verification, or, that the great concatenation of primitive triangles, 
made along one side of the town or county, be continued back on the 
other side, so that one of their sides fall on, and be verified, by the 
original base line, now called the base of departure. In this way, it 
may be discov ered how far the successive steps and calculations have 
been accurate, and we may learn where an error exists. 

At some time during the triangulation, the exact position of some 
of the sides of the triangles with 1 respect to the true meridian must be 
obtained, especially those near the middle, eastern, and western limits 
of the survey. 

Perhaps this explanation of the principle is sufficient ; if, however, 
any part of it should be required more in detail, you will be pleased 
to name it, for ] am aware, that a person treating on a subject per- 
fectly familiar to himself, and in the small compass of a letter, will 
many times be too concise, and often omit, that which is, or which ap- 
pears to be, very essential. 

I beg you to consider my letters as mere sketches of this important 
and useful art; as I stated to you before, to give but a slight descrip- 
tion of this art, would require a volume. 

A person wholly unacquainted with common land measuring, could 
be much easier taught this mode of surveying, than the common chain 
and compass surveying. 

Yours Respectfully, &c. &c. 
JAMES STEVENS. 


The following paragraph will show that something is already 
going on. 

‘An elegantly colored lithographic Map of the town of Plymouth, in 
Mass. has been executed by Mr Pendleton. The scale is half a mile 
to the inch, and is so large that any individual who owns a considera- 
ble tract of land, may easily have it plotted on the map; and as every 
road and dwelling house is distinctly delineated, it nay be very con- 
venient for those who are interested in wood lands, to have them thus 
located, by which means they and their posterity may without difficulty 
find them. The expense is but trifling; and every family ought to be 
in possession of a correct map of their own territory. Maps of the 
towns of Abington, East Bridgewater, and North Bridgewater, have 
been published heretofore. 

Proposals are also issued for publishing by subscription a Litho- 
graphic map of the County of Plymouth, on a scale sufficiently large to 
delineate with distinctness all the boundaries of towns, all roads, riv- 
ers, ponds, mills, public buildings, &c. It is to be colored and delivered 
for one dollar. At this rate every town and county ia the United 
States may have good maps of their territory. (We trust it will not 
be neglected.) 
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CONVENIENCES FOR SCHOOLS. 


The pavements of yards and passages about school houses—and 
especially of play grounds, would be improved we think by employing 
blocks of squared timber placed with the end upwards in place of 
brick or stone.—It would be less cold and damp, less dangerous in 
case of falls, and probably quite as durable. I first saw it employed 
for the floor of a stable in Hofwyl.—It was found more durable and 
less injurious to the horses feet than any other. 


Thackrah observes, that the trades in which dust is inhaled, are the 
most unhealthy. The clouds of dust raised and gathered in sweeping 
school rooms might be avoided, and books better preserved, by sprink- 
ling the floors with wet sand, or still better, wet saw dust. Ed. 








INTELLIGENCE. 


Lyceum Premium ror AN Essay on THE Tueory or Epvucarion. 


We rejoice to perceive another happy result of Lyceums, and a new evi- 
dence of increasing interest in education, in the fact announced by the 
Western Seminary, that the Louisville Lyceum have offered a premium of 
$100 for the best Essay on the Turory or Epucation, by an individual from 
the Western States—The money has been deposited with the Governor of 
Kentucky, who announces the fact, and calls for the attention of the public 
to it, in strong terms. Any College or School may compete for the prize. 
The Essay is to be presented during the next Session of the Legislature at 
Frankfort, and the theory is to be illustrated by the examination of two or 
more pupils, who have been instructed in accordance with its principles. 
The judges are to be appointed by the Governor. Should the proper indi- 
viduals be roused to effort on this subject, we think an occasion is offered 
for doing incalculable good, .1d the public are familiar with the name of 
one educator, at least, in Ken.ucky, who can do it justice. 


Nortu Apams Lyceum. 


This Lyceum was organized Feb. 12, 1830. Its meetings have been held 
weekly ever since its organization, with two exceptions of two or three 
weeks each. Its exercises have comprised 37 Lectures, 11 Dissertations, 
10 Essays, 3 Disputations, and 20 debates, besides eight or ten voluntary 
extemporaneous discussions of micellaneous subjects. 

The subjects examined have been numerous, practical, and very inter- 
esting. Inthe midst of various obstacles arising from the prejudices, occu- 
pations, sectarian divisions, and limited means of those who should have 
been its members, commencing with a meeting of four individuals, it has 
constantly increased iri prosperity. Apparatus has been procured to the 
amount of sixty dollars, although the fee of admission has been left optional. 
The difficulty of procuring exercises has been much less than was anti- 
cipated, and means for this purpose have accumulated, and the history of 
this Lyceum is a striking example of the self-supporting power of such 
Institutions. 
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First Annvat Report or THE Scnoor Vistrors 1x Brooxtyy. 


This interesting Report occupies one or two columns of the Windham 
County Advertiser, for Sept. 2ist, a paper issued at Brooklyn, Conn, Could 
this method of presenting facts be imitated hy every School Society in the 
country, results might be produced, which it would now be deemed enthu- 
siasm to anticipate or predict. 

We have every reason to suppose that the schools in Brooklyn are not 
inferior to those of most towns in Connecticut. If so, the condition of 
Common Schools in the State, is not certainly a subject of much congratu- 
lation. 

Of 348 pupils, who attended more or less in the winter, 44 were under 6, 
and 48 over 16 years of age. They all attended to Reading and Spelling ; 
155 to Arithmetic, 110. to Geography, 47 to Grammar, and from 12) to 130 
: — Two or three paid some attention to History and Natural Phi- 
osophy. 

‘In Am of the schools was there any apparatus, except in one, a painted 
ball to illustrate the shape, motions, and geographical divisions of the earth ; 
and in another, such a ball and a black board.’ In three of the schools there 
was a deficiency of books. Five teachers complained that their pupils were 
neither regular nor punctual in attendance. ‘ Half the schools were put to 
considerable inconvenience for the want of fuel.’ Two were so far reduced 
as to be kept without enough fire for several days. ‘ One teacher found his 
wood hardly combustible ; and two schools were suspended 4 days each. 
Several school houses were out of repair; two of them so much as to be 
uncomfortable. Most of them are complained of as being badly construct- 
ed.’ The schools in winter were kept as follows: four of them 4 months 
each ; one, 34 ; five, 3. The wages of instructors averaged between I] and 
12 dollars a month, and board. The Visitors attended to their duty as the 
law requires; but parents, except in two instances, utterly neglected the 
schools. In one of the cases alluded to, the school was visited by about 20 
mothers, but not a single father entered it. 

We cannot but hope that the time is not far distant, when the law of pub- 
lic opinion, if no other, will imperatively require reports from all School 
Visitors, at least, annually. 


Epvucation 1y Paris. 


The whole number of persons receiving Education in the city of Paris, in 
1830, was 73,314; or about one tenth of the whole population. They were 
distributed as follows : 


Elementary Schools (112 gratuitous) 493 Pupils, 25,582 
80 “ 


Charity Schools, 12,000 
Boarding Schools for boys, lis 6 7,669 
Boarding Schools for girls, a 10,240 
Public Estab. for higher branches, 20 i 17,823 
Colleges, I 


7 ‘ 
Sunday School Teachers’ Magazine. 


Epvucation oF tHe Hortrenrors. 


The British and Foreign School Society have introduced the Lancaste- 
rian System among the Hottentots of South Africa. A school is mention- 
ed at Pacaltsdorp, under the care of a Mr Thomas Edwards, containing 1(i2 
children. Spelling, Reading, and Arithmetic, are taught with much suc- 
cess; and both parents and children are said to have been highly gratified, 
and much benefitted. Habits of cleanliness have been produced, and the 
children have been rendered much more sprightly and active. lb 
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Proeress or Epucation 1s GREECE. 


‘ Le Courier de la Grece,’ for Feb. 13,1831, contains a brief view of the 
schools of instruction in liberated Greece, from which we find, that, in the 
various provinces including the islands, there are 36 schools for teaching 
Ancient Greek, containing 1831 scholars; and 76 Lancasterian schools, 
containing 6636 scholars ; in all 112 schools, and 8467 scholars. 

The number of Lancasterian schools in the spring of 1829, was 25; and 
in the spring of 1830, it was 62, containing 5418 scholars. These are all 
established under the auspices of the government, and supported more or 
less at the public expense. There are a few private schools of both kinds ; 
and in the Tclemeneneus, there are nearly 2000 children taught to read on 
the old method, so called in distinction from the Lancasterian, or new method, 
In the old schools, the books are in the ancient Greek, which ——- nearly 
unintelligible to the youths, they learn to read, and that is nearly all. The 
habit, thus created, of reading without thought, is lamentably prevalent 
among the people of the east; and must be broken up before books will 
exert their proper influence. 

In a monastery, beautifully situated on the island of Poros, an ecclesias- 
tical seminary was founded last autumn, with two professors and fifteen 
scholars. The ancient Greek, history, logic, rhetoric, and theology, are 
taught, with the canons of the church, the fathers, and the method of inter- 
preting the scriptures. 

At Nauplion there is a military school, containing sixty pupils. 

On the plain of Argos, is a model-farm, on which are fifteen pupils, sup- 
ported by government. Six are learning the art of printing, in the printing 
offices of government at Nauplion, Hydra, Hgina, and Syra. 

In a letter from Mr Temple of May 31st, we find the following intelli- 

ence in regard to school books. Of the ilphabetarian, printed at Andover, 
2000 copies had been received, 4000 of which had been applied for. The 
lives Sande Abraham, Moses, Samuel, Esther, and Daniel, had been 
prepared, and were either printed, or in press; and Mr Temple was pre- 
paring ‘A Selection of the most Important Events and Narratives recorded 
in the Old Testament ;’ for the use of Schools in Greece. Peter Parley’s 
Geography had been translated, but not published, for want of cuts, 
Missionary Herald. 
[The cuts, we learn, have since been kindly furnished by the author.] 


Marine Wesvteyvan Seminary. 


The number of students in this institution at present is 100. The results 
of the provisions for manual labor continue to be especially gratifying. 
The farm and mechanics’ shops furnish labor for only 45 students, but this 
department has been constantly full since 1827; and the managers have 
been obliged to reject many applicants for admission. A notice of this in- 
teresting seminary was given in our number for February. 

Portland Zion's Advocate. 
Epvcation iy Nasnvitte, Tern. 


A correspondent of the New York Observer states that ‘no town in our 
country is better supplied with schools of a higher grade than Nashville.’ 
Among these are ‘ several most excellent female seminaries, the principal 
of which is under the superintendence of the Rev Mr Hume, and has 
upwards of a hundred pupils.’ But the state of common education in that 
region is represented as deplorable. 

Newspapers in Britisn Provivces. 


There are 44 newspapers published in the British North American Colo- 
nies, viz. 18 in Upper Canada, 13 in Lower Canada, and 13 in New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia. Christian Advocate & Journal, 


THIRD SERIES.— VOL. I. NO. XI. 69 
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ConTemPLaATED CoLtLecE in GREECE. 


Rev. Jonas King proposes the formation of a College at Athens, in 
Greece, large enough for the accommodation of one hundred to one hun- 
dred and fifty students: The regulations and the studies pursued, are to 
be similar to those of some of the best institutions in this country, differing 
from most of them, however, in one important particular; by requiring the 
study of the Bible, as a Class Book He thinks it a “defect in our insti- 
tutions, that a book, which all Christians professedly believe to be from the 
source of wisdom should be neglected, while the productions of mere hu- 
man intellect receive due honor.” The expense of building, he thinks 
would be less than in America. In executing this plan, he looks for aid 
to liberal individuals in this country and in Europe. Tb. 


Mernopist Femare Acapemy 1n Cincinnati. 


There is a Female School in Cincinnati under the care of a Male and a 
Female Teacher, which, from a recent Report, published inthe New York 
Christian Advocate & Journal, appears to be ably conducted and flourish- 
ing. The pupils were recently examined for three successive days in 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Geograp ty, Natural and Moral Philosophy, Geome- 
try, Chemistry, Conversation, Astronomy, Writing, Music, Rhetoric, 
Painting, and the History of the United States, Mexico, Colombia, and 
Rome. The medals usually presented on such an occasion, were volunta- 
rily relinquished by the pupils, in order to contribute their value to the 
American Colonization Society—an example well worthy of imitation. 


Free Scuoors in Ceyton. 


At the beginning of the present year, there were at the four stations of 
Tillipally, Oodooville, Batticotta, and Manepa, 75 free schools, containing 
in the whole 2,947 pupils ; of whom 2,394 were boys, and 553 girls. Re- 
turns, less recent, make the number at Panditeripo, another station, 405 ; 
300 boys, and 105 girls. The whole number at all the stations would thus 
be 3,352. The annual expense of the schools at the four first mentioned 
stations, is $1,496 28. Missionary Herald. 


Demanp For Scnoois amone tHe Creex Inprans. 


According to Mr Vaill, the number of Creek Indians who have emigrat- 
ed beyond the Mississippi, and settled on the Arkansas and Verdigris rivers, 
is now between 2,500 and 3000. ‘Chey are represented as strictly agricul- 
tural, and in many parts, as near to each other as their farms will admit. 
In almost any part of the settlement, 50 children can be collected within 
a circle whose extent is two miles from a given centre. 

The mass of the people are desirous of'a school, as is evinced by their 
having made repeated applications to have their children taken from home 
for instruction. The progress of the Creek children, when instructed ‘“?_ 
perly, is stated to be equal to that of those of any other nation. Ib. 


Sunpay Scuoots. 

The number of scholars connected with all the Sunday Schools in the 
world, is estimated at 1,800,000. The American Sunday School embraces 
60,000 teachers, and from 400,000 to 500,000 children. 

Boston Recorder. 
University or ALABAMA. 

This new and flourishing Institution, which was briefly mentioned in 
our number for July, has received its Apparatus and part of its Library 
from Europe. In addition to the usual cohinieta course of study, it em- 
braces a department for the modern languages, is open to students who 
wish to pursue merely a scientific and English course. The regular Col- 
lege charges, as well as board and incidental expenses, are moderate. 
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Marietta Instirvre or Epvucation. 

An examination of the various departments of this institution took place 
in August last. The principal exercises were in the Languages, Gram- 
mar, Geography, and Arithmetic. 

The study of mental Arithmetic from its novelty, appears to have excited 
much attention. The visitors are said to have expressed a high degree of 
satisfaction with the progress and improvement of the scholars in all the 
various branches pursued, as well as with the modes of instruction ; which 
are new in that vicinity. Marictta Friend and Gazette. 


Hartrorp AcapEmy. 

This recent institution is designed to embrace the usual branches of Eng- 
lish and Classical Education, aud, when desired, a course of lessons in the 
modern European languages. A regular course of moral aad religious in- 
struction will be given. The price of board and tuition varies from $125 to 
$150 a year ; according to the age of the pupils. 

Westeyvas Universiry. 

The first Commencement of this Institution was held at Middletown, 
Conn. on the 2ist September A very able Inaugural Address was deli- 
vered by President Fisk, and three Orations by the Students. The Uni- 
versity opens with about 50 students, some of whom were fitted in the pre- 
paratory school the last year, to enter the Sophomore class. The joint 
board of visitors and trustees elected the Rev. John Durbin, late professor 
of languages in Augusta College, Kentucky, to be Professor of Natural Sci- 
ence, and the Rey. John M. Smith, A. M., Principal of the White Plains 
Academy, Professor of Ancient Languages. Advocate and Journal. 


Mission Scwoots. 


The number of schools in the various Missions of The American Roard, is 
1,045, containing upwards of 50,000 scholars. There are 4 printing estab- 
lishments, with 8 presses; from which not far from 1,000,000 of books, and 
47,000,000 of pages have been issued in 11 different languages, 

New York Observer. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The following extracts of letters from two gentlemen in the States, 
west of the Alleganies, we think will interest our readers. We take this 
method of acknowledging the kindness of the writer of the first extract, in 

rocuring five oheutens for the Annals, and the remittance of ten dollars 
in advance. Cannot some of our old patrons aid us, and promote the cause 
in the same manner, with little trouble to themselves ?] 


Extract of a Letter from a Gentleman in Alabama. 


‘The suggestion you make in reference to the preparation of Teachers is 
one which meets my hearty concurrence. If the consequences of neglect 
in this important matter be so injurious in ew England, as to arouse the 
attention and exertion of the intel ent and scientific, what must they not 
be here, where the occupation of a Teacher is often taken up, merely be- 
cause it is believed the individual educator is, from deficiency in talent or 
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moral habits, wnfit for any other pursuit requiring mind or steady deport- 
ment. There are, to be sure, some honorable and useful exceptions; but 
= are exceptions, and rare. 

‘It is most certain that the art of instructing has been lamentably over- 
looked. We have supposed, nothing more was wanting than the supply of 
knowledge in the Teacher. We do not fall into this error so grossly, when 
we are considering the qualifications for other liberal pursuits. The Minis- 
ter, we all acknowledge, should be apt to teach,—should cultivate, as well 
the art’ofa graceful and impressive elocution, as the loftier principles and 
feelings which inspire eloquence. The Lawyer must be, in some respec- 
table degree, a speaker, or his success is greatly hindered, notwithstanding 
he “ey ave the richest stores of faliclel Yeuniag: 

* [I should be greatly pleased to see the profession of an Educator assume 
its proper place among those of honorable name ; to see it regarded with 
that respect which the safety of our Country, and the religion of the Bible 
require. For this end, I believe your suggestion of an “ American Teacu- 
ER's Society,” te be a judicious one, and any poor assistance which I 
might render, would be most cheerfully extended. 


Extract of a Letter from a Gentleman in Kentucky. 


From the interest manifested by very many of the community here, on 
the subject of Education, I doubt not, that your very useful and ably con- 
ducted Journal, will do much good. Heretofore, we have been unfortu- 
nately situated in this Western Country in relation to this matter, While 
our citizens were advancing rapidly in wealth, population and political 
importance, they neglected to improve the condition of their schools—the 
only means of ensuring real and iasting prosperity. Whilst our brethren of 
the East are employing all their energies in perfecting their system of Edu- 
cation, we have remained in about the same condition. But, 1 trust Sir, 
we are awakening to a sense of our interest, and hope that by the aid of 
our Eastern Brethren, to do something for the benefit of the rising gene- 
ration. We begin to feel our wants ; this you will admit is gaining much.’ 


Mutual, Social, and Self Education. 


[The following extract from a letter from a gentleman who has been very 
active and successful in the cause of education, contains so many principles 
and plans worthy of general consideration and adoption, that we hope we 
shall do more than give pleasure to our readers by its insertion.] 


‘ My views upon the great cause of education, and man, the subject of it, 
are, that in the power of self education, aided by mutual and social efforts, 
lie the dignity, the worth, and the hopes, of our race ; that neither the ex- 
istence of this power, nor the ease and readiness with which it may be 
called forth, are generally realized, and very seldom brought into action ; that 
there is a beautiful and harmonious connection between the physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral man, which should be preserved and strengthened. 
That the physical powers should be principally directed to intellectual de- 
velopment, and that the utility and grandeur of intellectual improvement 
and power, in its application to moral elevation, under the spirit and gui- 
dance of the Christian Religion ; that the love of God, and a constant and 
unreserved devotion of all our faculties and energies, to promote the hap- 
piness of his creatures, are the duty, the interest, the happiness, and the 
glo of man. ; 

‘The measures proposed for effecting this object, though in a slight de- 
gree, are to present inducements and facilities for communities as they 
exist in towas, neighborhoods and families, for feeling and exerting their 
power of self education, especially through the social principle of our na- 
tures : to render daily intercourse, the meetings of neighbors, the genteel 
party, the family circle, the table and the fireside, schools for intellectual 
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and moral improvement, by making them sources of constant and elevated 
social enjoyment ; to render schools and other places of regular instruction 
for children, resorts for delightful entertainment, and their amusements 
sources of valuable improvement; to substitute conventions of teachers, 
and perhaps of their pupils, from several towns in the same vicinity, for 
military parades, and other occasions of noise and dissipation: to have 
parents and the friends of humanity, make provision for places of resort for 
children, and young people generally, so furnished, that the suggestions, 
thoughts, conversation, and associations naturally arising from objects pre- 
sented to their view, shall have an intellectual and moral tendency. 

Among the inducements and facilities proposed in the system of measures 
now in progress, are the collections of cabinets in towns and villages, con- 
sisting of apparatus for familiar illustrations in the sciences, and various sub- 
jects of useful knowledge, specimens in natural history, and the useful 
arts ; books, journals, pamphlets, tracts, &c.; to furnish occasion for fre- 
quent meetings for conversation, illustrations, discussions, and other exer- 
cises of a social character and bearing. 

On this point, it may be a question worthy the consideration of every 
town, even the smallest, whether it would not be economy, an actual say- 
ing of their annual current expenses, to erect a building forthwith, for a 
central weekly school, to accommodate families living in the extreme parts, 
and to furnish to all classes and all sections of their communities, advan- 
tages nearly equal, and possibly very far superior to those of an Academy. 
Such buildings might not only be Lyceums, but Town Houses. 

Though the dally, social influence operating through the medium of 
towns, villages, neighborhoods and families, is the grand point to be aimed 
at, to come fully up to it, and to bring it into the most successful and 
efficient operation, the mutual and social principle must be extended to larger 
communities, to counties, to states, and if possible, to our whole Union. 
County Lyceums, with the accommodation of County Conventions of 
Teachers as a prominent object, and State Lyceums, with a still more 
general object, may be found important to give efficiency and success to the 
measures and operations of smaller communities, and to render in the high- 
est degree, every home a school. 

The ultimate and complete success, however, of this system of social, 
mutual, and selfeducation, must depend upon seminaries for systematic and 
thorough instruction in all the branches of a practical edacation, founded 
upon the selfsupporting principle—upon the productive industry of their 
pupils. Between these Seminaries and Lyceums, there must be a happy 
reciprocal, and powerful influence. The seminaries would furnish, not 
only to Lyceums, but Schools, Teachers regularly and highly qualified for 
their responsible and dignified profession ; the qualifications, too, procured 
only, or principally, at the expense of their own industry. 

Lyceum Seminaries, properly furnished with workshops and tools, would, 
above all others, be the proper places for the manufactory of apparatus for 
visible illustrations in institutions of every grade, from Seminaries, or 
Infant Schools, to Colleges, Medica! Institutions, &c. They would possess 
both the skill and science, necessary for devising, as well as making, 
apparatus, the most appropriate, and of all descriptions. 

hese few hints, hastily sketched, are given frankly and freely, because 
they were requested, and not because I expect to see the one to which 
they relate, in any considerable degree realized, or because | flatter myself 
with the prospect of taking any prominent part in forwarding or promoting 
an object so dignified and so pA nite as the universal education of the race 
to which I belong, still I trust that all my feeble efforts will be directed to- 
wards it, while itisthe will of my Creator, to continue my life and strength.’ 
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NOTICES. 


TO OUR READERS. 


In remarking on the defects of the books we notice, we do not always 
mean to state these defects as peculiar to the work before us. On the con- 
trary, we often remark on the faults of a valuable work with the more free- 
dom; because we feel, that its excellences will more than balance minor 
faults, and because we are anxious to see it freed from these also. Jones’ 
Conversations on Chemistry, is a work of great value for its materials, 
and the production of an able, practical Chemist. We could not, however, 
but take occasion, in noticing it, to express our regret, that materials so 
valuable, should be presented in the form of Conversations—a form which 
we cannot but regard as cumbrous and unsuitable, in a book of instruction 
in science, designed for advanced pupils. 

The same remark will apply to our notice of Comstock’s Chemistry, in 
which we expressed our regret, that ‘so far as our examination had extended, 
we had not found that distinct reference of all secondary causes to the great 
first cause, which gratified us so much in Professor Silliman’s work.’ We 
ought to add, that we have since found elsewhere in the work, what we 
looked for in immediate connection with the laws of matter; and that the 
author avails himself of many occasions to direct the attention of the pupil 
to the great First Cause in an appropriate and impressive manner. 


Deutsches Lesebuch fiir Anfanger. German Reader for Beginners. 
12mo. pp. 256. 

German and English Phrases and Dialogues, for the use of Stu- 
dents in the German Language. Collected by Francis Graeter. 12mo. 
pp. 216. Hilliard, Gray & Co. Boston. 


We are rejoiced to see the ‘ helps’ for the study of the noblest of modern 
meats multiplied, and its cultivation to some extent increased. Profes- 


sor Follen has already published a Grammar, which Mr Graeter considers 
the most practical and best arranged book of the kind. He has, therefore, 
followed its divisions in a series of elementary lessons, and annexed dia- 
logues on various subjects for practice, with a collection of valuable exam- 
ples, illustrating that most difficult part of the language, the position of the 
verb. The ‘ Reader’ contains selections from Lessing, Wieland, Schiller, 
Goethe, and others, by the author of the grammar above named, whose learn- 
ing and taste are better guarantees for their excellence than our opinion. 

e earnestly hope these books may excite an additional attention to this 
rich mine of theory and experiments in education, which has so long been 
neglected among us; and we wish that some of our excellent German fel- 
low citizens would complete the series of books, by giving us a dictiona 
of the proper character. Such a one, we believe, would not be ill receive 
in England; for we know no portable English and German dictionary 
larger than Noehden’s, which has any merit. 

Compendium of Grecian Antiquities. By Charles Dexter Cleveland, 
A. M. Professor of Languages in Dickinson College, (Penn.) 12mo. 
pp. 251. 

This work commences with a condensed view of the Political and Literary 
History of Greece, and the most interesting points of its Geography and 
Topo hy, illustrated by plans of Athens and Sparta. The remainder is 
occupied with an account of the Government, Religion, Manners and Cus- 
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toms of the Greeks, presented with a conciseness and clearness of style 
which is unusual. We see not how a work of this kind can be dispensed 
with in the study of the Greek authors; and we know of none so con- 
densed, or so well adapted for general use. 

We are gratified to find the author pass over more lightly, and treat with 
more caution than is usual, the crowd of deities that deform the mythology 
of Greece and Rome ; 

‘ Gods partial, changeful, passionate, unjust ; 
Whose attributes were rage, revenge, and lust.’ 


Natural Theology. By William Paley, illustrated by the plates, 
and a selection from the notes of James Paxton. 12mo. pp. 345. Bos- 
ton. Lincoln & Edmands. 

We have looked over a copy of this work, for which we are indebted 
to the politeness of the publishers, with unmingled delight. The treatise 
of Paley is far above our commendation. Of the illustrations, we can say 
nothing higher, than that they are worthy of the text. They give new 
force to the argument, and new interest to the study. The execution of the 
engravings, and indeed of the whole work, is highly creditable to the pub- 
lishers.* It is a book which ought to be the companion of every youth ; and 
especially the text book of every teacher, of whatever class. It will pro- 
vide a fund of useful and entertaining materials for familiar conversation 
with his school, which is almost inexhaustible. 


The Monitorial Primer, on new and improved principles ; consist- 
ing of Monosyllables, Roots of Words, &c. arranged according to the 
vowel sounds, in the order of Grammar, Natural History,&c. Being 
an introduction to the Juvenile Lexicon. By J. A Prest, Late of 
the City of London, in Great Britain; Principal of the Lancasterian 
School, Harrisburg. 18mo., pp. 48. 

This little book ‘pe ue some important principles which are begin- 
ning to be generally admitted, and possesses many excellencies. We 
regard the writer's classification of words, according to ‘ the order of Gram- 
mar, Natural History, &c. as to some extent useful; yet we cannot but 
think many of his divisions, and a very considerable number of the words 
of some divisions are unimportant, except to the more advanced pupil ; 
and some not strictly correct. Cuts would materially increase the value of 
the work, as well as improve its appearance; and perhaps the author will 
add them in future editions. In its present form, we regard it as better 
adapted to the monitorial, than to any other system of instruction. 


An Address delivered at New Haven, before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society. Sept. 13, 1831. By James Kenr. 

Annals of Yale College in New Haven, Connecticut; from its 
foundation to the year 1831; with an appendix containing statistical, 
tables, and exhibiting the present condition of the Institution. By 
Ebenezer Baldwin. 8vo. pp. 323. New Haven. Hezekiah Howe. 

We have only room at present to mention these interesting publications, 
the one the production of one of the first jurists in our country, the other 
of an alumnus of Yale College, Both are intended to present a detailed 
account of the early history, as well as the present state of the second lite- 
rary institution established in our country, and one of the first in reputation, 
and usefulness. 


* We cannot but suggest to the publishers, however, that the frontispiece 
and Plate XXII. deserve to be designed anew, by some able hand. 
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A Practical View of Christian Education, by Thos. Babington, 
Esq., late member of Parliament, with a preliminary Essay, by T. 
H. Gallaudet. Royal 18 mo. pp. 212. Hartford, Cooke & Co. 


This work is peculiarly interesting, as the production of a member of the 
British Parliament, engaged in extensive commercial transactions, in the 
ee mart of Europe. The editor informs us, that Mr Babington has 

imself brought up a very numerous family of children, to whose education 
he has devoted his time and attention, with an assiduity and frequency that 
very few men, engaged in a public life, bestow upon such an object. We 
have in this work the results of personal experience, from a parent, who with 
all the advantages of a liberal and accomplished education, an elevated station 
in society, and an enlarged acquaintance with human nature and human life, 
devoted his thoughts and efforts to the study and practice of the best 
methods of educating his children for usefulness and happiness, in every 
stage of their existence. As would be naturally inferred from this statement, 
the work is throughout of a character peculiarly practical, and we see not 
how any parent, who aims at the same objects, and whose circumstances 
allow it, can, without injustice to himself or his children, neglect such a 
storehouse of experience. Is it not thus that the chemist treats the essays 
of experimental philosophers ; nor the geologist even the theories of his bre- 
thren, on a subject which is at least as well understood us that of educa- 
tion. Mr. Babington does not present religion as consisting merely in 
belief or emotion, but in action, in habits, al character. He belongs to 
that portion of the church of England, who are usually called evangelical— 
a term as frequently applied with reproach, as puritan once was. He 
charges parents, even of the same class,—and we fear with too much jus- 
tice,—with gross and extensive neglect on this important subject. He 
shows with great force the unreasonableness of expecting their children to 
perform duties in after life, for which they have so poorly prepared them 
by early habits,—of looking for a harvest, without tilling the ground. To 
parents of this class, we trust the work, and the se peonrameta essay will 
prove a timely and valuable aid; and we believe that none, whose’ views 
extend beyond the mere provision for the immediate wants of their chil- 
dren, can fail to be interested by the perusal of both, even if its sentiments 
are not in accordance with their own. 


The Academical Speaker. By B. D. Emerson. 

A second enlarged and stereotyped edition of this work has been published. 
The sale of the firs in the course of a year, is a strong evidence of public 
opinion in its favor, with which we are gratified to be able to concur. The 
work now contains 344 pages, and more than 250 extracts, obviously made 
from extensive and careful reading, and fitted to promote the cause of lib- 
erty, and morality, and religion. 

‘he numerous articles which exhibit American history, and character, 
and eloquence, are particularly interesting and important. We protest 
against that national vanity, which sees no merit but in its own productions, 
and forgetting the original sources of its light and literature, despises all 
knowledge which comes from beyond a given degree of longitude ; but we 


honor that spirit which demands and assigns a place for the memorials of 


American patriots, and statesmen, and orators, among the proudest monu- 
ments of human talents, and excellence. 
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